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MY LADY’S LOVERS. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
LORD RAIDENSTORE HOPES. 


Far greater number have been lost by hopes 
Than all the magazines of daggers, ropes 
And all the other ammunitions of despair 
Were ever able to despatch by fear. 


ae is the fortunate lot of man to have Hope by 
selbow. Clouds are seldom so dark, or ways 
% tortuous, that hope will not point to a 
mg liningand a happy end. Lord Raidenstore 
Pes iy persevering in his attentions to Lady 
of tl and received no encouragement worthy 
ame but still he hoped. 
a — around him upon the little host of 
he — that came and did obeisance before her, 
, - d see none more favoured than he. 
“4 earl received their homage kindly enough 
tion aa her smile show more than recogni- 
om the attention. The man, individually, 
P ted ee eally favoured with a word or look. 
thoagint, 2 et she is not ice, I’ll vow,” his lordship 
A fee to the glass he saw a man on whom 
menscons ry: be expected to smile—a little 
of hyn xe ut the mouth, but otherwise a model 
rl cal beauty. That he was a man. of 
to Pa tang the world was already beginning 
Suse, for he had his foibles, and just then 











[A MYSTERIOUS VISITOR. ] 


his foible was a star of the opéra bouffe, who 
played under the name of Emilie de Launay, 
whose real name was Jane Smith, and who was 
known among her intimate friends of both sexes 
as The Sunflower. 

To see this beauty, dressed in the latest 
fashion, a shade too loud, lounging in her car- 
riage in the park, or murmuring complaints 
over a recherché dinner that England had no real 
cooks, no one would have thought that she first 
saw daylight in a London alley, or would have 
dreamt that her father was a bootmaker and her 
mother a laundress—both dead now, thank God, 
and dying happily in the full belief that her 
mediocre. voice and poor acting brought her 
carriages and diamonds and a villa in the shady 
groves of the Evangelist St. John. 

She was a dark-eyed, dangerous beauty, and 
men who ought to have been wiser obeyed the 
crook of her finger and went whithersoever she 
directed them. 

Her latest follower was Lord Raidenstore, 
whom she had quietly made up her mind to 
marry; but not having the entrée into society, 
she knew nothing of his eyes being turned in 
another direction, and dark jealousy yet slum- 
bered in her breast. 

Pearl, of course, knew nothing of her, had 
not even heard her name, although they passed 
each other daily in that dawdling drive in the 
park. What was Emilie to Pearl, or Pearl to 
Emilie—as yet ? 

There were times when the Sunflower de- 
mand the personal escort of her latest lover, and 
he gave it with such discretion and judgment 
that Pearl never saw them together. Society 
beheld him and yet was blind on these occa- 
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sions; he looked upon society and saw not—dis- 
cretion ruling the conduct in both cases. 

Lord Raidenstore had, as he believed, a very 
generous opinion of women, but he did not con- 
sider them perfect. ‘They all have a particu- 
lar god,” he said; “in one Baal may be dia- 
monds, in another a title, in a third a handsome 
house, and a handsome husband, perhaps; but 
the last can be done without if there is money 
to be had. Money is to them what honey is to 
the bee—indispensable.” 

It was, therefore, only an instinct which made 
some women worshippers of the golden calf, and 
he did not blame them for it. He admitted one 
all-alluring temptation to him, and that was—a 
pretty face with a figure to match. 

The Sunflower’s florid beauty was well enough 
for the time, but to Pearl he looked for a 
lasting bestowal of his heart, and if sne chose to 
accept him, as hope whispered she would, the 
former could be laid aside like an old glove. 
That was the usual order of things in such 
cases, and why should there be any divergence 
in his case from the general rule? 

He and the young duke were great friends. The 
duke hada careless, generous way about him, 
eminently calculated to win the good opinion of 
men, and it may be said to encourage the 
leeches who hang upon the rich and thoughtless 
and suck away their life and substance. Of 
these latter Melville had more than one in his 
train, of whom more perhaps anon. 

“ Shall I confide in Blackford ?” Lord Raiden- 
store thought, and pondered well for a week 
before he did confide in him. The young duke 
was very busy with certain mental turf calcula- 
tions when he received his confidences, and to all 
he said replied: 
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“ Certaiply! Why not?” 

“Then, Linave at leasz, your approval, Black- 
ford ?” 

“I? my approval is worth anything—ves.” 

Elated beyond measure at having thus far 
gained ground, Lord Raidenstore, in happy 
ignorance of his friend not having heeded even 
the subject he was talking of, went off to an 
evening party, smail and early, given by Lady 
Ardinlaun. The guests were few and well 
selected, comprising a number of very eligible 
young men and a balancing party of married 
people, some with daughters, among whom were 
Sir Charles and Lady Friarly. .Sir,Charles was 
seated by Lady Pearl, in high favour with her 
just then, for he was a married: man and safe to 
talk to. The single gentlamem bored Lady 
Pearly for no particular reason she could have 
given, if asked. 

Was it because Hugh Egerton was not there ? 
He had been asked but had not put in an appear- 
ance, and every timethe endian hereyes wan- 
dered! to it and from the ect her companion 
was speaking of, he watching her closély 
meanwhile and trying to work out a problem 
that was not to be answered that:night. 

Finding himself shut out for the time from 
Lady Pearl, Lord Raidenstore gave himself up 
to the next best-looking woman in the room, 
Lady Friarly, who sat alone with a rigid face 
that searce changed its expression when she 
gave him greeting. They were familiaraequaint- 
ances, and he sat down beside her. 

“You are disappointed,” she said, with a 
strange smile breaking the hard lines about her 
mouth. 

“You refer to my being debarréed doing 
homage to Lady Pearl ?” he replied, airily. 

“Of courseI do. If you could be near her 
you would be like the rest.” 
**T shall have my turn, 

** And when you get it,” 
most of it—unless you 


2. »” 
said, “ make the 
to lose her. Oh! 


don’t raise your eyebrows as if you did not 
understand me. have read YOUR case 
plainly, and my prescription is—Lose no time.” 


“So discerning a jan, if indeed I am 
sick, ought to be o 

“And if you should win her,” said Lady 
Friarly, ** don’t—— Will you think me rude if I 
prescribe for you after marriage as well as 
before it ?” 

“Not at all,” he said, quietly, wondering at 
her strange manner and speech. 

**Well, when you have won her,’ said Lady 
Friarly, “don’t take advantage of the lax laws 
of society and give all your time and attention 
to other women. It is not right or just, and,it 
does more than all else to mar the happiness of 
a place that should be home.” 

* Jealous, by Jingo!” thought Lord, Raiden- 
store. Aloud he said: “I only hope that I may 

ave the opportunity to follow your advice. 
But remember—I confide in you—I may never 
be favoured.” 

They satsilent for a few moments, he scarcely 
knowing how to go on. She relieved him by 
introducing her own affairs. 

“You think [ am jealous ?” she said. 

«‘ Well, really, Lady Friarly,” he stammered, 
««T—I—have no right to think at all.” 

“You cannot help thinking,” she said, -em- 
phatically, ‘‘and you fancy that I am jealous of 
Sir Charles paying attentions to Lady Pearl. 
Jealous of HER indeed !” 

‘On my word,” thought Lord Raidenstore; 
uneasily, “I think this woman is going mad. 
Friarly isn’t kind to her, I know, and it’s a 
shame,” 

* Youcan go now,’’ said Lady Friarly. “Some 
of the devoted worshippers, getting little answer 
to their prayers, are going away from the god- 
dess.” 

“Unless you wish me to leave.you,” he said, 
gallantly, *‘I will not go.” 

* «Consult your own wishes.” 

«en I will stay.” 

It was perhaps a poor thing to ve proud of, 
but the beautiful, neglected woman felt. her 





heart grow warm on finding she had the power 
to charm. Lord Raidenstore, urged. by pity, 
made himself extremely agreeable, and smootaed | 


‘ 


the rtiffied faceyuntil its beauty was entirely re- 
stored, : : 

On seeing how his work prospered, he too was 
flattered, and remained with her, until Sir 
Charles suddenly appeared before them: 

« T am sorry todisturb you, Mildred,” he said, 
** but do you-think it is too early. to go?” 

** Much too early,” she replied, coldly. 

“ But do not forget that you have to show at 
least at Mrs. Vavasour’s bail.” 

** An hour hence will do for that.” 

** Very well,” he said, and, bowing, left her. 

As he turned away an expression of regret 
passed over her face, and she would have called 
him back but for the whispering of that bitter 
demon who makes so many quarrels and who 
bears the name of Pride. 

But she dismissed her cavalier. 

“You really must go now,” ahe said, “Lady 
Pearl has been looking this way half a score. 
times, and evidently expects you.” : 

He had no excuse for staying by her side any, 
longer,and went over to Pearl, who was eng 
in talking to an old Scotch peer, a friend of 
the Ardinlauns. The old man 


no a younger, and Lord Raidenstore sat. down | 
er. ® 


_ Have you seen Melville:to-day P” sheasked- 
i parted with him am hour ago,” raplied 
e. 

“I know you are a great friend of his, and 
can confide in you. LordArdinlaun is getting 
uneasy about him. He thinks he has mixed 
himself up with a bad set. Is it true ?” 

“How am I toanswer you? That which T 
would say I dare riot, for the secrets of friend- 
ship, like those of love, are sacred.” 

“I understand you,” replied Pearl, “but 
mine is not an idlé question, and I do not wish 
to make you # spy upon friend. But will 
you help me to rescue ee" 

“I will, indeed-if itis in my power,” he 


* Will you then—for his sake and: mine—tell 


me if he is indeed travelling the road to ruin ?” 

«TI cannot say so much, but he dabbles.on the 
turf—” 

«And he spends a great deal of money?” 

“I fear so.” 

“And gets. that money by doing bills with 
the Jews?” 

“TI think so; but again let me ask you not to 
expect too much from me. In any other way 
command me. My devotion, my——” 

**If you do not help us,” said Lady Pearl, 
with a despairing look, “‘ poor Melville will 
suffer. He is so generous that he never thitiks 
of self. Lord Ardinlaun was suggesting that 
his bills should be boughtup privately aT oncE 
to save exorbitamt interest. Could you put us 
into, the way of doing it ?” 

I think I could,” said Lord Raidenstore> 
gravely, ‘* but having done so what plan do you 
propose to pursue? It will simply clear the 
market and leave him to begin all over again.” 

«Oh, Lord Ardinlaun has a plan,” said Pearl, 
with a smile, “which I think will check him. 
You will help us, will you not?” 

«‘ With all my heart.” 

“Then call here to-morrow. morning at 
eleven.” ‘ 

Her eyes expressed gratitude, and he thought 
a warmer feeling lay there. If he had obtained 
a fair chance of proposing he would have rushed 
in, but it wasdenied him. Lady Pearl either 
could not or would ndt understand the leading 
soft words he uttered, and he went away without 
attaining his purpose. 

But he was to see her on the morrow; he was 
in her confidence, and he had hope so strong 
that he felt it imperative that he and Emilie de 
Launay should come to ‘an understanding and 
part. 

He had no especialappointment with her that 
evening, hor was she “ receiving,” but with her 
the ordinary formalities could be waived, and 
he took a hansom to her villa, where he arrived 


vacated his. seat | 


‘almost in company’ with, the Well-apvointed 
brougham which brought/hemfrom the theatre 
where she had been enrapturing her gapy aij. 
mirers in the stalls with her archness, her sine. 
ing, her beautifully-turned instep, and her dar, 
languishing eyes. 

««T. did not expect you; Raidy;” she said, as 
he entered the drawing-room, where she was 
sitting, a little worn out with her evening’; 
exertion, and waiting for the servant to bring 
her some reviving champagne. 

“No, Sunny,” he replied, “I hardly expected 
I should be able to come myself. But it was 
vErRy necessary that I should see you at once.” 

He drew a chair up to the couch on which she 
reposed with studied grace (the attitude would 
‘have driven the gabies inthe stalls frantic with 
admiration) and laid a hand upon her arm. 

' “Sonny,” he said, don’t you thimk we hare 
‘been fooling long enough ?” 

She turned her, eyes to his, wondering what 
was coming, but did not find there’ what she 
fexpected. A slight crevice appeared on her 
forehead just between tie eyes. ’ 

“ What a question,” she said, with assumed 
indifference. 

“It is an important one—in some respects,” 
he said, uneasily, and——— But, Sunny, wiai 
po you think? We have been very fond «i 
each other, and been ‘very together, but 
there comes a time'w . 


vi at?’ she ly. 
matter 


** Oh, no—not at all—but itis expected of s 
man;in my position that he.should settle down 
eatly, take to his country seat, and so on,and | 
must do.as the rest. yiig'the lease of the 
hotise paid for, and youcagi stop in it for two 
more, and I thought-if I wrote cheque 
Tor five hundred pounds you would noti miss me 


temptaous of lip. Noi 
getting any reply from park cnns : 

* You see, Sunny, as'we, must I. should 
liké to .do the handsome: you. It is 
usually done by a mam of honour, and whens 
man like me-——” 

“Is dealing with such a woman as Iam,” sie 
interposed, ‘he thinks he may say anytaing 
do anything. Confound you for a snob.” 

He started and stared at her as she sprang into 
a sitting position with hands clenched and eyes 
flashing. Whatever she might have sprung 
from, however debased she might have beet, 
there was something of the woman in her still. 
There was a chord in her that could be struck, 
and he had touched it rudely. 

“Rather than accept a penny from you or lire 
another hour beneath a roof that is yours,” ste 
said, “I would lie down in the streets and 
die. I do not say that I havea right, as te 
world views things, to expect better treatmett 
from you, but it is none the less bitter to me. °° 
now you have done with your toy, it is to be 
turned aside for beggar or prince to pick up an 
play with as Fortune may decide.” 

“Tf I mistake not,” he said, with his coolnes 
recovered, “that your last remark is from tte 
thrilling play of ‘Prince and Peasant,’ in whic 
you made your first hit. 1¢ isa form of hentia 
for which I have no taste. Will you acts 
talk like asénsible woman? Will you keep 
house ?” 

“No?” 

« Will you have my cheque?’ 

“No.” 

“Very good,” he said, rising, * but we o 
part all the same, and I have'the honour to 
you good evening.” : 

It was his victory-now, and she let him 9° 
without another word, but when he was gonest 
paced up and down tne room with the eyes be 
angry tigress, and as shé walked there @ 
hissing’ through her lips: : 

«Who is the woman that ‘hag come betwee 
him and. me?” 
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CHAPTER V. 


TWO PEOPLE AT HOME, 
To mortal men great loads allotted be, 
But of all packs no pack like poverty, 
* + * 4 * * . 
Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmation strong 
As proofs of Holy Writ. 


Huen Eezrton, without being absolutely 
a wan.of mystery, was nevertheless a puzzle to 
those who knew him. When at the university 
his residence was of necessity with the rest of 
the students, but during the vacations he had no 
known home. 
If in town his letters were sent) to a small pri- 
yate club of which he wasa member. Where he 
actually resided nobody knew. 
“ Egerton looks like a man with a drag upon 
him,” said Tommy Dray. “ There issomething 
of the shackled antelope about him. He would 
go ahead if he could.” 
Tommy Dray was presumably a free man. He 
bad money, health, and a cheerfyl countenance. 
Smiles were as natural to him as. songs are to 
birds, and his love for his fellows was genuine 
and deep. 
Tommy’s purse was always open, like his ear, 
toa taleof woe, and certain metropolitan beggars 
had learnt to know him, and looked forward to 
his arrival as the great event of the season. 
There were others too, not beggars.in the 
world’s eyes, but men who wore clotnes of a per- 
fect cut, and mixed with the élite of society, who 
also regarded Tommy’s coming with a favour- 
able eye. , No man more readily lent a fiver or 
backed a bill, and being deceived by one did 
not destroy his faith in another. © 
“I believe they would pay if they could,” 
Tommy would say, when writing out the cheques, 
Phere they hayen’t the money how are they to 
0 1 
Now this same good-hearted fellow had been 
to Cambridge, where he was rusticated for the 
misdeeds of another. Circumstantial evidence 
pointed to Tommy as. being the gentleman who 
painted the proctor’s door in stripes of red, 
white, and blue, and screwed him up in his 
tooms while the Marsellaise, was. villanously 
played on a tin whistle. Tommy played such a 
whistle, he did not deny that, but he said he did 
not commit that: outrage on the proctor. Not 
being believed he was requested to depart. 
_ Among the men he knew was Hugh Egerton, 
mwhom he tooka great interest. They often 
met and spoke, but were intimates rather than 
friends, for Hugh was reserved and held aloof 
ton men, Tommy Dray would have preferred 
ba = acquaintance ripening into friendship. 
t € was in town as. usual, and he had seen 
“ugh twice, but Hugh appeared to shun him, 
and Tommy was vexed. ‘There were few men 
vhom he liked so well, and Tommy liked his 
warmer feelings to be reciprocated. 
i Qn the afternoon of the day when Hugh 
Pag Was expected at Lady ArdinJaun’s “at 
Sti the two acquaintances met in Oxford 
2 ag Tommy was lounging about and looking 
ma shops, and Hugh was hurrying in an east- 
pase direction. ‘They met,.so closely that to 
: Speaking would have been -uncourteous, 
2 they shook hands. 
Where on earth do. you hide. yourself, Eger- 


ton r Tom 
“ Oh! my Dray asked. 


talaga read here almost as much as I do at |'wards we will gc somewhere and dine. 


replied Hugh, evasively. 
iting} ey George!” exclaimed Tommy, ad- 
it, pe Well, I suppose somebody must do 
Particularly ry at all. Are you going anywhere 


ten hot very particularly, only to my 


felon me this way? But forgive me, old 
Lot a pecey’ 20 Tight to be impertinent. I am 
would ee o8 sort of fellow} but I do wish you 

t me know more about yourself. You 


rt fet ae you, Egerton.” 
“ ve you do,” said Egerton, with a smiile, | occasionally. 
er ve no intense band for you.” . sya 


“ en we are f i a ” 
Come, riends, 
each. old fell 


-| should look after a girl with a lot of tin.” 


«T never borrow,” said Hugh, hastily. 
as you are, I believe, a thorough good fellow, 
i trust you with the secret of my den. Come 
along.” 

He took his arm and hurried him down to 


of dingy houses and dingy shops, and finally 
landed him in the upper part of a house half way 
down the thoroughfare. 

The apartment wasa meagre one, and the 
furniture so old and poor that Tommy shuddered 
as he contemplated it. The door of an inner 
room stood partly open, revealing a camp bed 
and a few necessaries of a bachelor’s sleeping 
apartment. 

** You don’t mean tosay thisis your diggings?” 
said Tommy. 

“TI do,” replied Hugh ; “ the best Ican afford 
—at present.” 

« But a college man, and a bit of a swell——” 

“T understand you, Dray. But don’t you see 
that it is not easy to shake off everything we 
have been born to? I havetwo hundred a-year 
private property, and a drain upon that, so what 
with college fees andinevitable expenses I must 
cut it fine somewhere or run into debt.” 

“T think I shouldrun into debt,” said Tommy, 
sadly, shaking his head. “ But how odd it seems 
—some fellows with such a lot of tin, others 
with none. Now I could spare——” 

‘Nothing for me,” said Hugh, laughing ; 
* excepting this pinch I have little to complain 
of, and I don’t suppose it will last long. I nave 
taken my degree and I must now begin life in 
earnest. I suppose I shall have to teach while 
I think over the future.” 
“Té I were you,” said Tommy, “I think I 


“Would you?” said Hugh, smiling faintly. 
**T am not so bold an adventurer.” 
“Then you ought to be, for you are the sort 
of fellow to carry off the prizes. Now, there is 
Lady Pearl——” 
Hugh turned quickly to the window and 
raised the sash. 
“Let ‘us have a little more air,” he said. 
“These rooms are almost unbearable in the 
warm weather. But you were saying that Miss 
Warrentin——” 
“ Miss Warrentin be bothered! I wasspeak- 
ing of Lady Pearl. She has money, and I saw 
her talking with you the other day in a way 
she doesn’t favour everybody with.” 
«You must not speak of her to me, Dray,” 
said Hugh, gloomily. “God forbid that I 
should bring another into the dark valley of my 
life! No! I must go on alone—alone, until [ 
am rich and with my own hands alone cast off 
——But whatam Isaying? Ido not think Iam 
quite in my right mind to-day, or I should not 
have brought you here.” 

‘Surely you don’t think I’m a blab ?”’ asked 
Tommy, reproachfully. 

‘What matter if you are?” said Hugh, bit- 
terly. “I was thinking this morning of the 
utter weariness of my lot—the hopelessness of 
it, and the madnessand folly of my loving——” 
‘* You in love, Egerton ?” 

“God help me—yes! and now, Dray, I have 
confided everything to you, and there is no more 
to tell. Will you have a smoke and a little 
brandy and water? I can’t afford wine even to 
to visitors.” 

**T’ll have asmoke,” said Tommy, “ and after- 
Try one 
of my cheroots.” 

‘“« Here,” said Hugh, “I smoke a pipe.” 
Under the influence of the fragrant weed a 


his own to make the room more comfortable, 
and dilated with some humour upon the various 
little difficulties he experienced with the slavey 
who looked after his rooms. 

“She has a tender heart,” he said, “ and will 
not use even a broom too roughly, so I have 


Now I have got used to the place I can 





High Holborn; when he turned into a street full} and catlike, and as swift and sure. 


said Hugh. 


bought, one, and I give the place a brush out | imperiously. 
6 not far. If your appointment is with your 

“On my word,” said Tommy, “I honour you | friend his good nature will release you.” 

; urged Tommy. | for it. 

ad ow, if you are tight up for | cee that it 1s clean. 


“But | naps that is her coming ? I hear asoft footstep 


on the stair.” 

Hugh rose up, and laying his pipe upon the 
window sill, listened with a face that was 
suddenly overshadowed. The footstep was soft 
It came 
straight to his room, and an unceremonious 
hand thrust open the door. 

Tommy Dray was one of those men whose 
faces are real indexes to their feelings, and 
when he beheld a tall, swarthy gipsy woman 
of two or three and twenty, with the large and 
most brilliant and terrible eyes he had ever seen 
enter the room with the swing and grace of a 
lioness, the profoundest astonishment and dis- 
may were depicted upon his ordinarily cheerful 
countenance. 

On Hugh Egerton this unexpected apparition 
had a different effect. His brow grew dark as 
night and he bit his lips angrily and nervously 
as the woman advanced and stood before him 
in an attitude that would have won the heart of 
Phillip, the painter. 

“You here again ?” he said, curtly. 

“TI only do His bidding, master,” said the 
woman. ‘“ He says to me, ‘Go here and there,’ 
and I obey. Is it not right?” 

“I suppose so,” said Hugh, more gently. 
* Perhaps I ought tobe kinder to you when you 
come, seeing that you are numbered among the 
few faithful women. You would die for him, I 
suppose ?” 

“Let him point to a blazing furnace,” said 
the woman, with a meaning look at Hugh, “and 
tell me to walk into it and see what I will do.” 
“And, being here, what do you want?” 
asked Hugh——Don’t go, Dray; I have nothing 
to hide from you.” 

“You are too good,” murmured Tommy, as 
he sank intohischair again. He was in a semi- 
dazed state and hardly knew whether he was 
awake or dreaming. 

The woman fixed her terrible eyes—terrible 
on account of their wondrous beauty—upon him 
and laughed grimly. 

«It would not be difficult totell your fortune,” 
she said. ‘“ Shall I tell it?” 

* Let him alone,” said Hugh. 

“Tn this matter I must have my way,” she said, 
resolutely. ‘‘Come, master, cross my hand 
with a bit of gold and ‘hold out your palm.” 

«IT tell you,” said Hugh, interposing, “that 
my friend is not to be bothered with your bal- 
derdash.” 

“ Balderdash you call it!’ she answered. 
“Come, master, give me the bit of gold. Hear 
your fortune, and if I don’t hit the mark, take 
your money again.” 

“That's fair enough,”. murmured Tommy, 
utterly spell-bound and fascinated by the hand- 
some gipsy. 

Hugh, with an impatient grunt, drew aside, 
and ‘Tommy put a couple of sovereigns into her 
hand. The sight of so liberal a donation made 
her eyes more vivid in their light, so that Tommy 
Dray could not look at them. 

«* What would she be like if she were ANGRY,” 
he thought. 

«A kind heart and a generous hand,” she 
said, looking into his palm. ‘‘A careless way of 
giving, and often doing mischief when good 
was intended. A man who suffers for ‘others, 
having no troubles of his own.” 

“Something near the mark,’ murmured 
Tonimy, “but is this the usual sort of thing? 
I thought you gipsies talked about sweethearts 
and wives and husbands.” 

«The woman for you to marry is not born 


more cheery toné was given to the conversation. | yet,” she answered. © You will love in funand 
‘Hugh pointed out certain little contrivances of | live and diea good-natured fool. 


‘Your candour alone is worth a sovereign,” 
«* Have you done ?” 
«With him,” she said, “and now I can talk 


to you. You must come to the camp to-night.” 


““T cannot come,” he-said. 
“You must, and with me,” she replied, 
“The camp is at Esher. It is 


“Convey my apologies to Lady Ardinlaun,” 


There is quite a polish on | said Hugh, in a low tone, “and say that I have 





€ 


it. But I skould like tosee your slavey—per- | been unexpectedly calied. away on important 
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family affairs. On what you have seen I am 
sure it is not necessary to caution you to be 
silent ?” 

“Of course not,” said Tommy, “ but I—I— 
can’t I help you in any way ?” 

«In no way, my good fellow,” said Hugh, sadly. 
« Now go, and you need not take leave of her. 
as she knows nothing of the formalities of our 
life. She is accustomed to people coming and 
going without a word.” 

Tommy shook hands with him and went out, 
passing the woman, who as far as her looks were 
concerned appeared to have forgotten him 
already. Poor Tommy was quite overcome with 
amazement and the cloud of mystery in which 
he had been so suddenly enveloped. With a 
mind confused he went and dined alone, then 
went to a theatre and sat there thinking of that 
woman’s big, black eyes.and Hugh’s poverty 
until the play was over. Then, forgetful of 
the message he was charged to deliver, went 
back to his hotel and lay in bed half the night 
haunted by the events of the day. 

It was after two o’elock when Sir Charles 
Friarly and his wife were set down at their door, 
after an hour at the ball where they were ex- 
pected. They had ridden-home in silence, and 
they walked upstairs in silence. On the landing 
they parted—still in silence—and Sir Charles 
went to his room, which lay on the right. He 
had chosen it as being the farthest from that 
occupied by Lady Friarly. 

She stood still until he had disappeared, then 
suddenly and swiftly following him, entering 
the room before he had time to carry out the 
contemplated act of locking the door. 

** Pardon me,” he said, coldly. ‘I have some 
letters to write and want an hour alone.” 

** You wish to drive me mad,” she said ; * first 
you insult me with your indifference, and then 
you seek to madden me with your silence.” 

“ Again,” he said, raising his eyebrows, “ will 
you never learn reason?” 

«What have you been doing to-night ?’”’ she 
asked. 

« Making an effort to forget that I bound toa 
maniac,” he replied. 

** Oh, Charles, be kind to me,” she said, sud- 
denly softening, as was her wont, “ you know 
my love for you, and how I love you in my 
heart. Why is it that you are ice ?” 

“JT would be warmer if my nature permitted 
it,” he replied. 

“Tis false,” she said, changing to anger 
again. ‘“ You are no sluggish man, but can be 
torrid in your passions when you will. Could 
I not see half-smothered fires in your breast 
when you were talking to HER ?”” 

«I have talked to many to-night. Whom do 
you mean ?” 

**You knowI refer to Lady Pearl.’ 

«“Come, come, Mildred, be reasonable. If I 
killed half an hour with the great beauty 
you did not allow the time to be heavy on your 
hands. You kept Raidenstore by you, a cavalier 
of whom many women would be proud.” 

*« He is no cavalier of mine.” 

**I have only your word for that, Mildred.” 

«‘ And will you not take it ?” 

“If you will take mine. You see that you 
play with a two-edged sword. It cuts both 
ways. But I am still for peace. This life of 
incessant bickering is growing wearisome.” 

** And, oh, how weary to me,” she wailed. 

“Let itend then. Say, shall we go down to 
Gaunt House ?” 

*«V'o that ione place !” 

“ You want me to yourself and you shall have 
me,” he replied. “1 can write to-night for it 
to be prepared for us. We have visited it but 
once since we were married, and you were not 
jealous then.” 

«* Not a creature came near us,” she said. 

*“No,” he answered, laughing, gaily, ‘for 
with the exception of a few herdsmen’s huts 
tuere is no habitation within three miles, and 

nothing beyond a homestead for ten or more.” 

* But-why go there, Charles ?’’ she asked, with 
the softened light in her eyes. 

**'To prove to you your jealousy is folly,” he 
replied. “You charge me with my admiration 
of other women. I say it is but tne natural 





courtesy that society expects. You bid be meIN 
society and yet live the life of a hermit. I tell 
you it is impossible ; but to prove my love o 

“So often’ shown by coldness and hard 
words.” 

«‘ Which you draw from me by your unreason- 
able jealousy. To prove my love, I say, I will 
go with you to Gaunt House and we will spend 
there another honeymoon.” 

*« Oh, Charles, forgive me.” 

She put her white arms about his neck and 
lay her head upon his breast with her lips up- 
turned tohis. He bent his head down and gave 
her a Judas kiss. 

She clung to him with a love and tenderness 
that ought to have softened him had he not been 
hardened to a purpose that was in his heart. 
He had thought of it for days, had well matured 
and arranged it, and the time for action had 
come. 

To hera new life had come, a dream realised, 
for, like all jealous women, she loved, if at all, 
deeply. There were no half measures in giving 
her heart, all was laid down before the man 
who recked not, cared not how great was the 
gift. 

He had never really loved her. The strong, 
deep feeling so essential to stand the constant 
companionship, the wear and tear of married life 
had never been in him, or how could he have 
smiled within himself as:that beautiful, yearn- 
ing face lay close to his and thought how easily 
she could be bent to his will? 

“To-morrow, dearest,” he said, “ we will go 
from here.” 

« To-morrow,” she whispered. 

And then he asked her to leave him to his 
letters, and with another kiss. they parted for 
the time, she going out of the room with a light 
step and a lighter heart, the bride again, 

* He loves me still, thank Heaven,” she mur- 
mured. “It is only the hard world around us 
that made him cold.” 

The prospect of going down to Gaunt House 
would not have been a very cheery one to most 
women, for dearly as husbands and wives may 
love each other they want a LITTLE change of 
society. A break in the monotony of happiness is 
at times desirable. But Lady Friarly was re- 
joiced at the prospect, for there no rival could 
come between her and Sir Charles. 

And had he not spoken of another honey- 
moon—a sure proof of his love? Away then 
with doubts and fears, bury all the jealousies of 
the past, and let the barque of love be launched 
again to carry them over an ever-sunlit sea. 

While thus she fondly mused and dreamt Sir 
Charles was writing letters, and one of them 
was to a Doctor Sabotson, which was short 
enough to give here in full. 


« Dear Sanorson,—Lady Friarly is not very 
well and I am going to take her down to Gaunt 
House for rest and quiet. As the place is so far 
away from any medical man will you be good 
enough to run down with us—or, better still, 
meet us there the day after to-morrow? The 
latter arrangement will give you the day to pack 
and settle for somebody to do duty for you. 


Don’t fail. A change will do you good. 
Yours, C. F.” 


No answer could come to this letter, and Sir 
Charles did not appear to expect one, for it was 
not posted until within an hour of his leaving 
town. The doctor’s address was 12, Gray Street, 
Fitzroy Square. Sir Charles ‘posted the letter 
himself. 

The abrupt departure of the baronet and his 
wife excited only the attention of the few,’as 
London was very full and the gap they made 
was small. It is somewhat humiliating to the 
best and greatest of us to think how like we are 
to grains of sand on the seashore. The wind of 
circumstances takes us up and whirls us round a 
certain circle for a time and finally bears us away 
so that the place that knew us knowsus no more, 
and we are not missed. 

Tine concourses of atoms that make up the 
world are very much alike. Those who take 
the vacant place of the departed have so 








and evenly filled. Poor grains of hamanity all, 


much in common with them that the gap is well 





and yet if we were only wise and could think 
little more we might see something of the great 
destiny before us. 

But we will not look ahead. Welive so much 
for the present; for the gratification of the hour, 
and thus we scheme and scheme to gather fruit 
that looks so fair to the eyes, but when gatiered 
has only ashes within. 

What is all this apropos of ? you ask, dear 
reader. I am.thinking of poor Lady Friarly, 
who went away to find Paradise regained. Wha; 
she found at Gaunt House must have beep 
something very different to the garden of lore, 
for ere a week was out the news came to town 
that she was dead! 


(To be Continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


Visrations IN A Maenetic Frerp.—0n 


bringing a powerful magnet near the extremi- 


ties of a vibrating tuning-fork; the attractive 
force imcreases the “period of vibration likes 
supplementary weight attached to one of tie 
arms.’ In this way-(as M. Crova ‘has lately 
shown in the “ Journal de Physique ”) the weéll- 
known figures of Lissajous projected on a screen 
may be varied at will without touching the 
tuning-forks. He ‘employs’: M. Mercadiers 
electro-diapasons for the purpose. A supple 
mentary electro-magnet is ‘placed between the 
arms of the tuning-fork, which gives the funds- 
mental sound; ahd it can be moved by mean 
of a screw in a direction’ perpendicular to tie 
plane of these. ‘A variety of curiots experi- 
ments may be made with the apparatus. 
TovcureneD Guass.—From the ‘results of 2 
large number of. experiments it is found that 
the elasticity of toughened glass is more than 
double that of ordinary glass, and that toughened 
sheets bend much more readily than ordinary 
sheets. Single toughened glass has a resistance 
2°5 times, and demi-double toughened glass 4 
resistance $°1 times that of ordinary double 
glass. Polished toughened sheets, of thickness 
varying from 0-006 meter to 0°013 meter, have 
@ resistance 3°67 times as great as that of or 
dinary sheets of the same thickness, and the 
resistance of rough toughened sheets is 5% 
times that of ordinary rough sheets. 
Discovery or CHALDEAN TREasures.—Son? 
interesting discoveries have been made in Lower 
Chaldea by M. de Sarzec, Vice-Consul of France 
at Bassorah. He has spent the best part of 
three years in making researches among the 
ancient ruins of that province, and has brought 
to light a large number of a ery including 
eight very handsome statues, of which are 
covered with inscriptions in the old Babylonian 
characters, and which are supposed to be 3,300 
yearsold. The French Government purposes 
to buy the whole collection for the Louvre, and 
the Chambers will be asked to vote a credit 
£5,300, which is the price asked by the finder. 
A New Arr-Pump.—The Pnéole is the nam 
given to an ingenious pneumatic pump recenly 
invented and described to the Academy 
Sciences by M. F. de Romilly: It consists of 4 
closed chamber or cylinder communicating by# 
side-pipe with the receiver to be exnaus o 
Into the top and bottom of the chamoer t : 
Pipes project with their orifices opposite mr 
other. The bottom pipe leads to a cistert | 
a jet of water or other liquid is launched —_— ; 
it with considerable velocity by any convenle ; 
device, such as M. de Romilly’s water-clem 
This jet throws itself into the mouth yn 
pipe which projects from the roof of the ¢ re 
ber, and as this mouth is wider than the heart 
of the jet, the water carries a considerable pose 
ber of air-bubbles with it from the cnam aa 
Owing to their lightness, these bubbles pret 
return again, but must either follow the. ak 
which is led by a return pipe back to — oadan 
or escape by means of a vent provided for 
above the chamber. In this way the ar ¥? s 
the chamber is drawn out and the recelret 


hausted. © 
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HER BITTER FOE; 


OR, 
A STRUGGLE FOR A HEART. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Lost Through Gold,” ‘ Strong Temptation,” 
Se., FC. 
OO 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


MRS. GREY TELLS A TALE. 


I cannot tell how the truth may be, 
I say the tale as twas said to me. 


No days of Ethel Devreux’s life had ever 
passed so slowly as those which immediately fol- 
lowed her return to the Court. Her whole 
existence seemed a blank. She felt incapable 
of rousing herself to take an interest in any- 
thing. 

Do not judge her too harshly. Ethel was a 
charming girl, but up to this time she had been 
tather a spoilt child of fortune. Ever since she 
= remember things had gone well with her. 

he had been the favourite with everyone at 
school ; later on she had been the pride and joy 
of Lady Jocelyn’s heart. 

ever once had the girl imagined herself 
mer living at her rightful home. She had 
uti supposed she should stay on with Maudie 
bef soe was married—not that Ethel had 
ry a on matrimony as girls are apt to now, 
the countess had always spoken of her 
~— as a certainty. 
or Ethel’s acquaintance a plain gold ring 
+ Min owed within a year of agirl’s débit, and 
tira Devreux could hardly be blamed for an- 
“ipating a similar fate. 


When she loved Keith Jocelyn she awoke to 





(SXPLAINING THE MYSTERY. ] 


a first sense of life’s anxieties, but her uneasi-} 


ness did not last long. Almost as soon as she 
had begun to doubt her own feelings for him, he 
made all smooth by asking her to be his wife, so 
that looking back upon every episode of her life 
we are not wrong in saying that until she came 
back to Devreux Court, the fair summer evening 


‘we have told of, things had gone very easily with 


Miss Ethel. 

The morning after her return she came down- 
stairs looking tired and ill. There was a strange, 
weary look upon the fair face, a wonderful un- 
rest in the expression of her violet eyes. 

Sir Claude did not notice it. He ate his 
poached eggs and drank his coffee in supreme 
indifference to any change in his daughter’s face, 
but Mrs. Grey had suffered too much from a 
heart trouble herself to be blind to the marks of 
one upon another. 

* You look so tired,” she said, gently, to Ethel, 
when the baronet had retired to his library. 

Ethel smiled sadly. She had meant to detest 
Mrs. Grey, but lastnight in the twilight she had 
changed her mind, and felt inclined to cling to 
her for help and sympathy. 

“TI am tired,” said Miss Devreux, simply, 
“and it is only half-past nine,” looking at her 
watch. 

“That isall. Your papa likes to breakfast 
early.” 

“ Do you always breakfast so early ?” 

“ Always.” 

** Don’t you hate it ?” 

“No. Iprefer it; it gives me more time.” 

“Time!’ opening her eyes. ‘“ Why, Mrs. 
Grey, I should have thought the difficulty here 
was to kill time.” 

“T always find mine pass too quickly.” 

« What can you find to do?” 

«TI hardly know how to enumerate all. A 
quantity of trifles I suppose. They say life is 
made up of little things.’ 

She went out of the room and left Ethel 
standing in the recess by the window. When sne 
returned an hour later the girl was there ; she 
did not look as if she had stirred a muscle. 
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“ Mrs. Grey.” 

Magdalen was sitting at the table, a tray 
heaped up with rich, late flowers beside her. Sne 
was going to arrange them for the drawing-room 
vases. 

« Yes,” she answered, pleasantly. 

What can I do? It is not eleven yet. 1 
cannot possibly go to bed for eleven hours. 
What am I to do with myself ?” 

The housekeeper felt surprised. 

** But what do yon generally do ?” 

‘Oh, it isso different in London. We used to 
go out or have people at home.” 

** Always ?” 

“ Pretty nearly always. It was a great excep- 
tion if we were at home alone.” 

Magdalen looked at her pityingly. 

“Tam afraid you will find the Court a great 
change,” she said, thoughtfully. “Are youfond 
of reading ?” 

**T like novels.” 

** Music ?” 

Oh, I could not play now,” with a painful 
stress upon the now. “It would bring everything 
back to me so.” 

« Ah, Mr. Jocelyn is fond of music.” 

** How could you find that out ?” 

“T think I have heard so,” absently. Then, 
in another voice, “* There are a good many novels 
in the library, Miss Devreux, if you like to go 
and choose one.” 

‘« But papa’s there, and he hates to be inter- 
rupted. Will you go for me?” 

Mrs. Grey laughed. 

“That would never do. I should not know 
what books you had read. You had better go 
yourself.” 

It was probably the first time in her life 
Ethel Devreux had ventured into her father’s 
sanctum. As she expected, he was seated by the 
table buried ina book. She began searching 
the shelves most distant to him, but could find 
none of her favourite authors. In her desire to 
be expeditious she dropped a thick volume, which 
fell to the ground with a heavy thud, 

Sir Claude looked round quickly. He was 
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devoted to his books, and resented any injury to 
them most rigidly. 

“Is that you, Ethel? I-wish you would not 
be so clumsy. What do you want ?” 

Ethel would gladly have escaped from the 
room, butit was too terrible to thinkof her long, 
weary day unrelieved even by fiction, so she 
came forward boldly. 

“Tam notclumsy, papa. i wan 
to read, and Mrs. Grey said I sho 
here.” 

“ Mrs. Grey! That reminds me,of something 
I wanted to say to you, Ethel. Will, you please 
remember that that lady is a frienf of mine, 
and I am not atall pleased at the way in which 
you treated her last night at dinner.’ 

“I thought she was the housekeeper, 

“She is a lady, Ethel, and it is my wish 
she should be treated as much. Don’t for- 
ge et. ” 


a novel 
d one 


much.” 
Sir Claude softened at that, 
There is one. thing ~more me to. say, 
Ethel, Has Mr. Jocelyn told you: agieba of 
my ovjection to your engagement’ 
aS, No,” slowly. “He said you aig not like 
** He might at least hevitlicie hement and told 
ou the reason. When heeft Bohatasend 
e was engaged to be married. 
because there were difficulties almost 
to overcome in his way. These 
moved he came home.” 
Ethel’s face had ——e cusibensiiten: 
“I don’t believe. ity’ 
“Keith is engaged to. bes Tam sure be 
never forsake me.” 
«You don’t understand,” 
forsaken someone élse for your’: 
girl who trusted to his hononrand hag hiv 


’ 
e 


is the only woman Keith Jocelyn ought to 
marry.” 

Ethel felt bewildered. 

“Tam positive Keith was free,” she declared. 

** Well, i have warned you, I can do no more. 
You think me unkind and tyrannical, Ethel, but | 


“Very wells) X think I: gigi like hes very 


“4 


: 


Sir Claude sat down beside her, and, a most 
unusual thing for him, kissed ner fair white 
brow. 

“TI believe you think me very unkind, Ethel.” 

“TI think you terribly oe. You are sacri- 

s both to & mere cap’ 

gery ota Ethel. I have Plived a little longer 
than you and I know the world better.” 

Ethel pouted. 

“You cannot know anything against Keith.” 

* And yet I trust him more than you do.” 

« How ?” 

“Tf Keith J ocelyn loves you,” repeated the 
baronet, solemnly, “‘ in little more than two years 
he can claim you for hig wife; if his love is only 
a passing fancy surely you do not wish to bigd 
him to a few words spoken in a moment of 
passion. I should have thought you too proud 
for that.” 


He had touched’ the zight chord now, bat still 
she hesitated. 
to Mande, not to her brother.” 


«Twas 
“T-have told: 
‘of my wishes;.they quite understand them. 
"Some mem act the 
sand give, orders that no addressed to 
docelyn Manor should be posted. I cannot con- 
dasletnd to iets ‘You are Spore and your} 
word is your bond, or ought to 

«Tt is,” proudly. 

=iThan pretties eb thi je 0 bold nosetiact 

he: ee operate aad an at 

Ethel tremb 


‘ led. 
“If they were ill?” pd faltered. ‘Lady 





inate 


these years in the hope of being his wie. She ; 


| 


Jocelyn i is not y ude has. novenbeen 
Sir Claude smiled. grav: 


“ Ethel gave the promise. 
ag see a little why it was so dull for her 
at the Court. She was as utterly cut off from 
former friends as though she had never known 
them. Ethel was not of astudious turn of mind. 
Beyond reading a few novels she rarely opened 
a book,.and so her only diversion during the 


I am really acting for your good, If the young | first month of! her separation from Keith was 


man loves you he will wait faithfully until you 
are of age; if his affection will not stand that 


wife.” 

Ethel and her book departed. She neveragain 
ventured into the library unless she was. sure of 
her father’s absence. She had not a daughter’s 
love for him, but ina fashion she was proud of 
the stately baronet, who looked a fit descendant 
of a noble line of ancestry. 

Ethel never admitted even to herself. that 
there was the slightest. foundation for -her 
father’s words, but, often when she was: alone 
their recollection haunted her. Often did she 
vainly wish she had persuaded. Keith at all 
hazards to tell her the secret of his life, the 
reason of his long exile. 

«There was a reason for his going,” thought 
the girl sometimes, when she lay on the sofa in 
-her own sitting-room, her golden hair falling in 
its natural waves over her white dressing-gown. 
«The first time I ever saw him almost, waen I 
asked him why he did not come home sooner, he 
told me it was because he could not. Surely no 
love affair was the cause of his exile; but, no, 
Iam forgetting, I have one proof; he-told me 
again and again that I was his first love. Now 
peopie do not exile themselves from home and 
friends for a girl’s sake unless they have loved 
her.’ 

Very early in her stay at the Court the ques- 
tion had arisen of her correspondence. She was 
sitting at her desk one morning writing to 
Mande Jocelyn, when Sir Claude came in 
abruptly and logked gravely at his daughter's 
employment. 

“To whom are you writing, 

«To Maude Jocelyn.” 

“ Did you not understand ?” asked the baronet, 
a little sternly. “ Until youare twenty-one wish 
you to hold no communication with any of that 
fs amily.” 

“ But, papa?” 


Ethel ?” 


| 


test Lam sparing you from being an unloved | to 


Mrs. Grey’s society. ; 
The housekeeper devoted all her leisure time 
thel. She seemed as if she could never do 
enough for the fair girl. In reality Magdalen 
always felt she owed Ethel an atonement for the 
mere fact of being alive. Though Sir Claude's 
wishes divided the lovers a still greater barrier 
— if they had only known it—was on own exist- 
ence. So inthe noblest’ spirit: of self-sacrifice 
Mrs. Grey gave every moment of her leisure to 
amuse Ethel. 

Looking back upon that time Miss Desseux 
knew whose hand had smoothed her way and 
helped the leaden hours to pass more quickly ; 
but even at the moment she recognised Magda- 
len’s kindness and was gratified.’ 

‘I can’t think why you are so good to: me,” 
she said to Mrs. Greys one afternoon. ‘I'm 
sure I never did anything to make you like me. 
I was horribly rude the first time I saw you, and 
I have done nothing bat worry you with my 
grumblings ever since.” . 

Magdalen smiled. 

«‘T hated the idea-of you,” continuel. Ethel}. 
“ Papa did nothing but talk of your virtues all 
the way from London.” 

‘Sir Claude is very good,” calmly. 

« You and he must have led such:a nice, quiet 
life before I came.” 

“We do not lead a very noisy one’now.” 

“ Weren’t you sorry ?” 

«I was sorry for the cause.” 

«Did you have a great deal of trouble before 
you were allowed to marry Mr. Grey ?” asked 
Ethel, frankly. “Do you know I think you 
must, you seem to understand it allso well?” 

For one instant a, crimson blush dyed Mag- 
dalen’s cheek, then, fading, left her even paler 
than before. 

* We both hada great deal of sorrow,” she 
said, softly. *‘* Our marriage was avery hasty 
one.” 





Jocelyn and her daughter 
upon you, Ethel, |: 


ely. 
“You evidently think Ethel. 
oure yd oul go aah ora hi 


It dawned on Ethel at these words that it hag 
not been a happy one. 

«Did you live in London ?” 

I lived near London.” 

«Have bast seen Keith?” 

« Keith ted Magdalen, absently. 

«< Mr, Foo 9 mean. If you lived near 
London you n ht have seen him.” 

“T have heard of him. I fancy all the time 
T lived near London he was abroad.” 

“Mrs. Grey,” bending her face down, anj 

ina +~ ate *** did you ever hear wur 


pe nadoten hesiie ted, Sh idered h 
e won ow mu 
Keith isda Belo pegiate . 
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after ot 
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till then?” 
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snapicions ; “you 
te spon have heard aboub is?” 


ok will tell me—you must,” a little 
heughsiie «Tt is my 
Bimiltoaianx- 


43 vanes Saagens 
riage. was young then, and a “deal 
He was n into 


yo pee, a, 


company; and——” 

“ Te Noe don’t Sate that he gamitea ?” inter- 
rupted Ethel, quickly. ‘Oh, I can’t believe 
it.” 

“ No,” went on Magdalen, speaking as calmly 
as though she were speaking of some old legent 
instead of relating her own -heartestory. “ * Ob, 
no; he was travelling in. Seotland with some 
people, and you know the Scotch marriage laws 
are not the same as ours, and so——” 

“What do you mean?” cried Ethel, impa- 
tiently. «Do make haste.' What could te 
Scotch marriage laws have to do with Keith?” 

«They cay—remember, I am' not telling you 
this asa fact—that without his meaning it or 
understanding anything about it until it was 
done he became a married man.” 

“Keith married!” came from Ethel’s white 
lips. ‘ Impossible! Impossible! x 

“So the story goes,” went on Mrs, Grev. 
“ He was very angry when, he discovered the 
fraud which had been practised upon him ; but 
no anger could undo the deed. He was married, 
and as nothing could induce him to present is 
wife to his family. he went abroad and vowed 
never to return until he was free.” 

Ethel was c g- 

“I think, do you know,” she whispered, “ the 
story you heard must be true, it agrees 50 with 
words he has let drop at different times.” 

“You need not cry,” said’ Mrs. Grey, a little 
ooltily ; “the wife died this spring. I have been 
told before you met him he was free.” 
' «Tam not trying for myself.” 

"No ?” 

«Do you think I can’t feel. for her, poo 
She was his wife, and he.seems to ye 
her. Ob, she must. haye been a misera 
woman.’ 

*T should think 80.” rl 

“How did you hear it ? Who could have 
you? Iam sure Keith would never speak 0 
it to anyone—quite sure.” 

“His wife lived near me,” said Mrs. Grey 
softly. “ When she was ill her sister asked me 
to go and see her—— 5 

“ And you knew her? ‘Was she nice? 

“She had suffered much. You have 
cause to be jealous of her, Ethel. 
unloved wife, and-death was very W 
her.” 

“And this is what papa“ means ?” 
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«J should think not., I belieye—nay, I am 
sure—that not four people in England know 
even as much of the truth as I have told you.” 

That conversation took a load off Ethel’s mind. 
She had always longed, yet dreaded, to hear 
Keitn’s secret. The jealous fearjhad haunted 
her that it might be alove-story. She believed 
Mrs. Grey’s recital implicitly ; a hundred little 
circumstances, unnoticed at the time, seemed 
to confirm it. : t | 

Ethel was of an intensely jealous disposition, 
but she had a generous heart as well, - She could 
not be jealous: of the dead, especially when she 
knew that the poor lost one had been wife in 
name only, and never tasted the happiness of 
Keith Jocelyn’s love. 

From that day forward Ethel’s spirits.rose. 
She had no living rival in Keith’s heart. When 
she saw a paragraph in a fashionable newspaper 
announcing Rosalie Norton’sbetrothal to the 
Count de Rossi she felt almost happy. Fortu- 
nately for her peace of mind she did not see the 
following ‘number, which contained a short but 
emphatic denial. 

The weeks glided slowly on, and Ethel, trust- 
ing in Keith’s love, was waiting impatiently for 
her twenty-first birthday. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
A COMPACT OF FRIENDSHIP. 


If freefrom passion, which all friendship checks, 
And your true feeling known and understood, 

No friend like to a woman earth discovers 

So that you have not been nor shall be lovers. 


| SEPTEMBER had come; the golden.eorn waved 
in the fields; the excessive heat had. passed 
away; the roses were over, except a few rich, 
late kinds, and the lovely grounds of Devreux 
Court had already a.fgint. tinge of autumn added 
to their summer beauty. 1! 

It was mild. still, and.though the evenings 
were shorter the light, of the’ soft, silvery moon 
amply compensated. for the ‘sun’s retirement 
and shone upon Ethel Devreux, making her look 
almost like some fairy sprite as she sat on alow 
garden chair under a spreading oak... 

At her side, one arm resting on. her chair, 
stood John Tremaine, Marquis of Allonby, 
looking his best in a faultless evening dress. 

Jack always appeared to greater advantage 
out of doors. Ethel,in her soft, white muslin, 
was almost a doll beside thé young’ Saxon giant, 
whose eyes were fixed upon her intently. He 
bad come down on a long’ visit ‘at Sir Claude’s 
invitation, and he was anything ‘but satisfied 
with the reception accordéd’ him by Sir Claude’s 
daugiter. re 

“You don’t :.seem»at' all. glad to see’ me, 
pessoa discontentedly, ;picking --a-: flower to 

leces. 


PB ae opened her). large violet: eyes scorn- 
y- ; 


“You are papa’s visitor, not mine.” 

“ Would you rather I had stayed away ?” de- 
manded Jack. “ Because.the mistake is, easily 
set right. I cam tell Sir Claude I have impor- 
tant business and go up by the first train to- 
morrow.” ‘ 

But you waven’? important business ?” 

That doesn’t matter. | I can’t stop here if 
you are going to'treat‘me like this.” 

2 Like what ?” 
¥ ‘Look here, Ethel, I can’t bandy words. 

ure so awfully clever I’m no match for you, 
Lg ve been friends ever since you were as 
het a3 that,” and.hé put his hand upon the 

ck of her chair as a measurement. 
a rid we've been separated for ten years of 

; tiendship, Don’t forget that, Jack.” 
tienen you were as nice as anything in 
waa and here you'll hardly give me a civil 


: a pls Faak,:* touched by his earnest 

ace, - a t 

you had a my didn’t feel quite sure why 
“Why I came nis » ree 4 

“wy c !” greatly mystified. 

Was Tcame here because your father"asked 





It was, an awkward position. She could 
hardly ask him if he came as her lover, and upon 
the answer to that question depended her whole 
future treatment of him. 

“Have you seen the Jocelyns 
Jack ?” 

“Not often. I expect you know more about 
them than I do.” 

“T have never heard from them since I left. 
Papa. won't let. me write to them. Oh, Jack, 
it’s very hard,” 

Jack whistled. 

**Tt’s true then, Ethel ?” 

= at ?” 

That: you. were engaged to Keith Jocelyn, 
and Sir Claude put a stop to it.” 

“J am engaged to Keith,” corrected the girl, 
firmly. ‘We are going to wait until I’m of 
age.” 

“T think I understand,” said Jack, shyly, 
taking her little hand in his huge ones. “ Your 
father won’t let you marry Jocelyn, and you’re 
afraid some other fellow might try and tempt 
you to forget him. That’s why you’ve been so 
unkind to me.” 

“Yes,” remorsefully. ‘Oh, Jack, don’t 
think me very horrid, but I fancied you liked 
me ” 


lately, 


Poor Jack! He cleared his throat before he 
could answer. 

“I never only liked you, Ethel. It was my 
dearest wish tomarry you. But, dear, ’mnot 
the man to try and break another fellow’s heart, 
nor are you the girl to do it. If you and Jocelyn 
are going to wait for each other I must forget 
all that I had hoped for.” 

“Do,” urged Ethel. ‘* Oh, Jack, let’s go back 
to the old times when we were cuildren and had 
no thoughts of marrying anyone. I used to call 
you my brother then. Bea brother tome now 
and help me to wait patiently.” 

«T will.” 

It cost him a great deal to make the promise, 
but he was a brave young fellow and came of a 
noble stock. He had cared for Ethel as for no 
other woman, but he was too true to attempt 
to rob Keith Jocelyn of his betrothed. 

There was. nothing false or treacherous in 
Jack’s nature, from that moment he decided to be 
as true to Ethel as the brother she had called 
him and before all else to study her happiness. 
These two were sworn friends for all time, but 
lovers never more, 

«And I may stay at the Court ?” 

“I hope you will stay ever so long, it is so 
nice to ove you. And, oh, Jack, dear, do try 
and; like someone else. There are plenty of 
girls in the world, heaps nicer than I am, if you 
would only think so.” 

“T never met one,” avowed Jack, staunchly. 

“It’s your bad taste.” 

«‘ Ethel,” said Jack, in another tone, “how 
beautiful, the Court looks. to-night. I often 
wonder your father can bear to think of its 
going to a distant cousin.” 

“ He.can’t- bear it,’”? admitted Ethel, “ but 
how is it to be prevented? ‘That is one of the 
reasons papa cares so little for me because I am 
a girl and cannot inherit Devreux Court.” 

**Do you know whom it will go to?” 

“T don’t know. Some _ hateful cousin we 
have never seen, I suppose.” 

**Don’t be angry. I only learnt it myself last 
week. If anything happens to Sir Claude the 
Court will come to me.” 

«But you’re not a Devreux.” 

“There’s not a living Devreux now. I 
descend on my father’s side from the Devreuxes. 
It is through my mother that 1 came in for 
Allonby.” 

“You must be awfully rich, Jack.” 

Jack pulled his moustache. 

“I don’t ‘know that I’m any happier than 
when I was the family poor relation, Ethel.” 

“But you will be,” said Ethel, positively. 

«* Perhaps.” 

Lord Allonby was certainly not in his usual 
spirits. 

“TI think when I leave here I shall go abroad,” 
said the marquis, slowly. “I hate the country 
in winter, and I’m sick of London.” 

*«You’re hard to please.” 





“T don’t think I was made to live alone.” 

** No one is.” 

“Sir Claude used. to make a pretty good 
attempt at it. Howalteredhe is, Ethel.” 

* Do you think so?” 

fe fg 

**T have noticed it myself, but I hardly under- 
stand in what the difference lies.” 

“He used to have no thought for anything 
outside the library. Now he is quite conversa- 
tional.” 

“Itis Mrs. Grey’s doings.” 

* Phew !” 

«What does ‘ phew’ mean ?” 

it ever struck you, Ethel, that your 
father is not at all what you would call a very 
old man ?” 

“No. I never thought about it. Whatare you 
going to say, Jack ?” 

“Only that you ought not tobe surprised if 
he married again.” 

“Married again? Papa? Are you in your 
senses, Jack ?” laughing aloud. 

“* There’s nothing unnatural in it if you’d only 
think, Ethel. And it would be the only way of 
keeping the estate in the family.” 

Ethel shook her head sagely. 

‘* My mother has been dead nearly eighteen 
years. Surelyif papa meant to have given her 
a successor he would have done it before.” 

‘Before, he was buried in his books.” 

** Poor papa,” jestingly. ‘You have deter- 
mined to marry him to someone. Pray have you 
selected my future step-mother ?”’ 

**I should think you could guess that.” 

“ Indeed I can’t.” 

«* Have you never noticed the interest he takes 
in Mrs. Grey ?” 

“Mrs. Grey!” opening her eyes in amaze- 
ment. 

‘“‘And why not? 
essential things. 
can see that.” 

“* She is a lady, and Iam very fond of her,” 
admitted Ethel, “but I think you are 
wrong.” 

‘It would do very well,” concluded the mar- 
quis. ‘“Sheis a charming hostess. The only 
person who might have a claim to object would 
be you, Ethel, and as you are going to be married 
yourself ——” 

«* Some day.” 

«Well, some day then, it wouldn’t make much 
difference to you.’ 

The cousins sat on for some time talking 
pleasantly together. Jack Tremaine had never 
in so many words asked Ethel to bé his wife, and 
so there was none of the embarrassment of a re- 
jected lover in his position.. They both seemed 
to have forgotten their meeting in London, and 
to be drifting back into the free, careless inter- 
course of their childhood. 

But Jack’s: words lingered in Ethel’s mind. 
She was very fond of Mrs. Grey. Not remem- 
bering her own mother, and bearing no very 
absorbing love to her father, his second marriage 
would not have excited her annoyance or indig- 
nation, but she could not fancy Mrs. Grey ever 
taking a second husband. 

To Ethel’s fancy those long,soft, biack dresses, 
that sweet, wistful smile were part and parcel of 
the widow’s self. To picture her in colours, to 
imagine her a bride, seemed utterly impos- 
sible. 

When they entered the house they found tea 
waiting for them in the, drawing-room, and 
Joliffe hovering about. 

“Mrs. Grey has gone to bed with a head- 
ache,” he said, respectfully, to Ethel. “And 
Sir Claude has taken tea in the library.” 

“Thope Mrs. Grey ig not very ill. Shenever 
complained at dinner.” 

“She is not given to complaining, miss,” 
with dignity. “She. never spares herself, 
never.” 

“It is a strange thing,” said Ethel to the 
marquis, as they took their tea, “I always 
thought servants disliked anyone who had the 
management of a-house, but everyone here wor- 
ships Mrs. Grey.” 

“T like her face,” said Jack, simply. 
good.” 


She is a lady in all the 
I’m not clever, Ethel, but I 


“It’s 
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That same evening as she went upto beda 
sudden impulse made Ethel knock at the house- 
keeper’s door. No yoice answered, but the door 
was not locked, and feeling more anxious than 
she could have thought possible, Ethel turned 
the handle and went in. 

Joliffe was mistaken. Mrs. Grey had not gone 
to bed.- Sne was sitting wrapped in a white 
dressing-gowh by a little table with something 
im her hand. Ethel fancied it was a photograph, 
but she had no time to make certain, for at the 
sound of her approach Mrs. Grey turned it upon 
its face and advanced to meet her. 

“I knocked twice,” said Ethel, a little 
awkwardly, “but you did not answer, and I 
fancied you might be ill. Joliffe said your head 
was bad.” 

Mrs. Grey shook back the masses of her lovely 
hair, which fell far below her waist, and put up 
one thin hand to her delicate brow. 

“It was very bad, but it is better now.” 

Ethel looked into the clear, limpid eyes and 
saw that they were wet with tears. 

«You have been crying,” she said, simply. 
“‘ Mrs. Grey, you should not come up here alone 
to brood over your troubles; you ought to tell 
them to me and let me try to comfort you as you 
do me.” 

The housekeeper trembled violently. 

“‘ Nothing could comfort me, dear.” 

“Is it his death that makes you unhappy ?” 

Mrs. Grey evidently did not understand. 

«* Whose death ?” 

“Mr. Grey’s,” timidly. 

“No,” answered Magdalen, truthfully. “I 
am more selfish ; I am crying for myself.” 

Ethel kissed her. 

« Dear,” said the young girl, tenderly, “such 
a strange thought has come to me to-night about 
you. At first I did not like it, but when I went 
on thinking about it Ifound it was just the best 
thing in the world.” 

“What can you mean ?” 

** You are all alone in the world, aren’t you ?”’ 

** Quite alone.” 

«And you like being here ?” - 

“Te. 

“Well,” softly, putting her cheek to Mrs. 
Grey’s, ‘I think papa likes you. He never 
seems so happy as when he is talking to you, 
and if only you would let him make you Lady 
Devreux I think you would not feel so sad.” 

Magdalen shook like an aspen leaf. 

«‘ Indeed—indeed, Ethel, I hope you are mis- 
taken. Sir Claude has been so kind to me.” 

«So kind that he wishes to be kinder.” 

“Oh, I hope not!’ 

« Think well of it,” said Ethel, gently. ‘Re- 
member my father would takesuch care of you, 
and though he does not love me I think he 
would be all tenderness to a wife. You must 
not think I should worry yon; you know, I shall 
marry Keith before so very long.” 

Magdalen threw her arms round Ethel’s neck 
and kissed her. 

«‘My dear child,” she said, “I shall never for- 
get your kindness, never; but you must not think 
of sucha thing. I am quite sure Sir Claude would 
not wish what you have suggested—ah! I am 
positive.” 

« But if he did ?” persisted Ethel. 

**Then, dear, I should have to leave this 
happy, easeful home and wander about the 
world. I can never marry again, Ethel.” 

«* How you must have loved Mr. Grey !” 

«It is not only that,” truthfully ; “there is a 
reason why I must never think of joining my 
lot to another’s. Ethel, willit sadden you? I 
think you like me just a little, child.” 

“T love you dearly,” answered Ethel; “but 
tell me your secret, I will keep it faithfully.” 

“Only, dear, that my pilgrimage is nearly 
over. It has been a long and toilsome one. 
Many a time I have longed to be at rest, and 
mow I am to have my wish.” 

**What can you mean? You are not ill?” 

** Before you came your papa thought I looked 
ailing and he sent Dr. Moreton to see me. He is 
a kind man, Ethel; I think he guessed the truth 
the first time he saw me. WhenI knew him 
better I told him my one wish was to keep it a 
eecret and stay on at my post. I loved Devreux 





Court, and I thought you would miss me alittle, 
and he has granted my wish generously.” 

«But can nothing be done ?” 

« Nothing.” 

Ethel burst into a passion of weeping. 

«You must not cry,” said Mrs. Grey. “‘ There 
is nothing to sadden you in my illness, and one 
thing I promise you, when I feel the end near, 
I will go away. My death shail not cast a 
shadow over the Court.” 

“Oh! how can you talk so! Promise me 
rather to stay here and let me do all I can to 
ease your pain ?” 

“It would be very sweet,” said Magdalen, 
wistfully. 

« And you will let me have my way ?” 

oe 

Ethel lingered. She could not bear to leave 
her friend. 

“I wonder why everyone likes you so? Even 
the servants worship you. Jack says it is be- 
cause you are so good.” 

Mrs. Grey smiled. 


«* Lord Allonby does not know me. I am far 


from good ; one sin will haunt me to my dying 
a ” 


“I think you magnify it,” said Ethel, affec- 
tionately. ‘You must be good or people would 
not love you so.” 

“ And yet, Ethel, the only love I craved was 
withheld from me; the one heart I longed for 
was always steeled against me, always,” she re- 
peated, sadly. 

After that evening things went on pretty 
tranquilly at the Court. Jack lingered, more 
than ever Ethel’s friend and helping to make 
the old place cheerful and homelike.’ Tie 
baronet did not relapse into his studious habits, 
and his housekeeper was ever at her post. 

Ethel Devreux made a private call one morn- 
ing on Dr. Moreton. He was astonished at the 
agony in her voice as she asked him if it was 
true, if nothing could save Mrs. Grey. 

“ Nothing in this world, Miss Devreux. She 
may linger weeks; she may die at any moment. 
It is only 2 question of time.” 

«You will never send heraway from us ?” 

«Never, unless you wish it. But will not a 
death at the Court sadden your home ?” 

Ethel looked at him with flashing eyes. 

“We Devreuxes do not forsake our friends. 
Mrs. Grey shall never leave the Court until she 
insists upon it.” 

“« She is a wonderful woman.” 

“ Why,” simply. “I love her, but you, whosee 
so many faces, how can you know all she is?” 

“I am not blind if lam a doctor. Mrs. Grey 
is dying of a broken heart; some crushing blow 
has blighted her whole being. It ‘has taken 
years to do the work, but it is killing her surely 
now.” 

*« Sorrow does kill then ?” 

« Sometimes.” 

«It must have been Mr. Grey’s death.” 

« Perhaps.” 

But he doubted it. 

From that day Ethel never tried to blind her- 
sel? to the fact that very soon she would have to 
resign her friend. She and Jack—who would 
have done anything for anyone Ethel loved— 
spent many an hour in smoothing Mrs. Grey’s 
pathway to the grave. 

The Marquis of Allonby showed no intention 
of hurrying away from the Court; he was still 
there in the end of October. Judge of his 
astonishment at seeing tne following announce- 
ment in the “ Times :” 


“On the 29th inst., by special licence, at 
Devreux Court, the most noble the Marquis of 
Allonby, to Ethel, only child of Sir. Claude 
Devreux, Baronet.” 


*« A horrible practical jok2!’ muttered Jack, 
beneath his moustache. ‘“ Ethel and I are only 
friends, but will Keith Jocelyn believe it if he 
sees this ?” 

(To be Continued.) 








Sincz it has been stated that the visit to 
England of King Kalakua bas been undertaken 





in order to induce, if possible, an infusion of 
foreign blood into the decreasing population of 
his own country, it is well to bear in mind the 
warning that the French have a lever hospital jn 
Paris for the special use of missionaries anj 
seamen from the Sandwich Islands, and a fright. 
ful place it is, more hideous than the Morgve, 
The pathetic story of the French Admiral may 
be remembered, wno returned from these islands 
a few years ago ‘with leprosy. He consulted aj} 
the physicians in Paris, and, finding his cage 
hopeless, blew his brains out and put an end to 
his life at once. His widow is still an inmate 
of the retreat; but too hideous to be seen 
her friends. A sufficient infusion of fresh diood 
in the race might put an end to this disease, 
but who will willingly face this awful disease 
as long as it is possible to live in Europe, or as 
long as there is another unoccupied spot in tho 
world ? 


AN IMPERIAL ARTIZAN. 


In the Cabinet of Curiosities at the National 
Museum of St. Petersburg, Russia, is a bar of 
iron—a plain-looking, ugly, dingy, hammered 
mass of metal—which attracts about as many 
of the visitors as anything there exposed. Only 
a bar of common iron, weighing thirty-six pounds 
avoirdupois, and yet it would require a big for. 
tune to buy it. But it has a story: 

While Peter the Great was on the throne of 
Russia, during one of his intensely practical fits, 
he made his way, with a number of his court, 
to the celebrated forges of Muller, at Istria, 
where he’remained a month, giving himself to 
the work of learning the mysteries of the trade. 
At the end of the month he took a forge, 
stripped himself for the work, caused ‘his own 
attendants—members of his court—to blow the 
bellows, attend to the fire, and bring coals; and 
thus, with his own hands, he forged out eighteen 
poods of iron, and put his own personal mark 
on each one. (A pood is a Russian weight of 
36 lbs.) 

When Peter had finished his work, he called 
the proprietor, and exhibited the specimens of 
his skill, and they were found to be good— 
“good enough for anybody,” the superintendent 
said. 

“ Then,” said. Peter, ‘ what can you pay me? 
or what do you pay your workmen for just such 
work ?”” 

The master informed him, but wished to pay 
him much more. 

“For,” said he, ‘that iron which you have 
forged, and upon which you have put your own 
mark, is worth more to me than other iron.” 

“That is nothing to me,” persisted Peter. 
*‘ According to your prices to your workmen 
have earned eighteen’ altinas. ‘That sum will 
just purchase for me a pair of shoes, of whici! 
am much in-need.” 

Sothe great Czar received his eighteen altinas, 
and purchased a pair of shoes, and those shoes 
he exhibited with intense satisfaction. 

«They are mine,” he would say, “ for I earned 
them by the sweat of my brow.” 

It is one of those poods, forged by Peter, # 
Istria, now on exhibition in the cabinet at Sé 
Petersburg. 








A WONDERFUL MONKEY. 


Tue “Mahratta,” a native Indian journal 
relates the following story from Indore: A 
tain Hindoo watehmaker, residing on the 
of the Khan River, just behind Pandhurinatos 
temple in Kurai Ghat Street, accidentally met 
his death, and as he had no close relatives ® 
perform the funeral ceremonies, the pou 
authorities went to the house, took charge ‘ 
his property, and also of a big monkey kept 
him. ‘nis animal was tamed by tne deceased 
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i eet 
who took a fatherly care of his pet. When the 
monkey saw this sad accident he at once came 
to him, kissed his feet and mouth, and cried so 
joud as-no human being could cry. His red 
eves and the overflowing tears proved to every 
penolder his agony for his master; he was per- 
plexed in his grief, and became so wild that he 
at once jumped on the nearest house and pur- 

ly tnrew himself on a large stone which 
was lying beneath it to commit suicide. The 
throng of spectators, who naturally held a 
compassionate view, gave him some fruits to 
eat, so that he might calm himself, but the 
sagacious animal threw all the fruits in the 
faces of the givers, showing every beholder that 
he was, as it were, insulted. Nobody dared to 
goto tne deceased and take him to the bury- 
ing-ground ; ‘the police were frightened, and 
went to fetch more men. 

On the other side the monkey was crying; 
he fell on his master’s feet and: kissed them. 
Sometimes he took stones and beat himeelf; 
sometimes he went to the nearest large stone 
and dashed his head so heavily against it that 
it seemed as though it myst be fractured ; some- 
times he tore his.nair. He now and then went 
to the deceased, and by lifting his hand he saw 
whether the pulse of his':master was beating. 
Words fail to describe the agony of this poor 
animal. There was nota single soul whose 
heart was not melted. After three hours, when 
the order arrived from the nearest magistrate 
to remove the corpse at once, one of the police- 
men went to catch the animal, but the instant 
he reached the place the monkey attacked him 
desperately, and would ‘have killed him had not 
the policeman taken proper precaution to save 
himself. Afterward, some four or five men 
volunteered their services, and suddenly caught 
the animal and fastened him with a chain to 
the nearest wooden post, and took the corpse 
away. When the poor animal saw his master 
being removed, he bade him his last farewell, 
and fell to the ground unconscious. 

After the funeral the policeman who had re- 
moved nis master took all the property and the 
animal to the jail ward. Now it is told that 
the monkey does not wish to behold tne four 
men who took his master dway, and up to date 
he has not éaten a morsel of food, and has been 
crying day and night. -When he sleeps in the 
night it has been noticed \that he wakes from 
his slumber and looks out in evéry direction 
with a joyful eye, thinking ne-has heard his 
master call, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


_ , Though wisdom wake, suspicion sleeps 
At wisdom’s gate, and to simplicity 
Resigus her charge, while goudness thinks no ill 
Where no ill seems, 
ma was Wednesday night; early on Thursday 
-enmis was to leave Hartford for London, and 
that same evening would see him on board ship 
and bound for a voyage to new lands. 
‘ had passed the day in finishing his prepar- 
ations for his journey, and in bidding adieu to 
ty an old friend whom he had known from 
ne days of his childhood, and when evening 


soft, green grass, and reminded him sadly 
enough of the night three years before when 
Eleanor had led him along that same path to 
his ruin. 

He paused by the gate and thought the whole 
scene over. 

Did she know it? Did she know he was 
married ?”? he murmured, thinking of Eleanor. 
‘No, she could not have been so deliberately 
wicked as that; no, I must continue, I must 
still try to believe that she spoke what she 
thought to be the truth.” 

And then he opened the gate and walked for 
a while noiselessly up and down amidst the 
shadows of the apple trees. 

The clock in the distant church chimed eleven, 
and a wild desire took possession of Dennis. He 
must see Hilda onck more. Silently he stole 
along and opened the little gate that led into 
the garden, and half hidden in the shadow of 
the yew hedge, reached the seat on the terrace 
where Hilda was used in bygone days to sit 
watching for his coming. 

All was quiet ; the inhabitants of the farm 
had retired to rest. At one window only was 
there a light visible, and ina moment he knew 
it was the light in Hilda’s chamber. She had 
not yet retired to rest; he might yet see her. 

Cautiously he advanced, keeping his eyes fixed 
on the illuminated casement, and then a shadow 
—her shadow fell for a moment on the white 
ny the light was extinguished, and all was 

rk. 

He fell on his knees on the grass. He knew 
now he had seen the very last of her, that.days 
and months and years might pass, but that his 
eyes would behold that form never again, and 
the tear drops fell thick and fast as he gazed on 
the now darkened window and prayed God to 
bless and keep and comfort his lost darling. 

As he crossed the terrace he beheld a glitter- 
ing something on which the moonbeams sparkled 
and played, lying on the grass at the foot of a 
large moss-rose bush. He stooped and picked 
it up; it was a garden knife which long ago he 
had given Hilda, and her initials “ H. R.” were 
engraved on a tiny silver plate on the hilt. Be- 
side it lay a basket half filled with rose cuttings 
and a little garden hat. 

For a moment he took it up and pressed the 
ribbons to his lips. It was hers; perhaps that 
day she had worn it. Then almost reverently 
he laid it on the grass again and took up the 
little basket and held it tenderly for awhile in 
his hands. Then he took the knife and severed 
a knot of ribbon from the hat and placed it in 
his bosom, hesitated a moment, and then turned 
away, and with a last long look at the window 
and at Ray Farm left the garden, Hilda’s knife 
still in his hand. 

As he neared the cottage he shut it up care- 
fully and put it into his breast pocket, along 
with the knot of blue ribbon, and with a sigh 
turned for the last time and gazed down the 
moonlit lane, lifted the latch of the garden gate, 
and in a minute more stood in Eleanor’s presence 
in the cottage parlour. 

‘* How late youare, Dennis !’’ she said, sharply. 
Do you know it’s half-past eleven and more, 
and you are to start for town at seven o’clock ?” 

** Yes, I know,” replied Dennis, wearily, sink- 
ing into achair. ‘Don’t sit up for me, Eleanor. 
Forget! . Is it lixely I should forget the journey 
that [ am to begin to-morrow ?” and he leant 
oo head on his hands and gazed gloumily before 

im. 

“ The journey was of your own choosing,” re- 
plied Eieanor, coldly. ‘I don’t see wny you 
should begin to complain about it just at the 

t. ”? 
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came and he saw. the sun set for the last time | las 


over his native place a deep depression settled 
Ps ae a feeling of coming ill he tried in vain 
ve ¢ off, and which as night closed in grew 
: net and stronger. 
dee e pandeced out of the cottage and along the 
tall? ree until in the distance. the gables and 
is ech imneys of Ray Farm became visible, and 
the felt ee he took the path that leads across 
elds to the gate of the orchard, where he 
Ei in fam walked on summer evenings with 
fhe oa ne moon was. up.and the shadows of 
Pple trees formed a checkered shade on the 





“I don’t complain,” replied Dennis. ‘TI said 
only that I had not forgotten what lay before 
me. Eleanor, perhaps this is the last night we 
~ ever pass together—answer me one question 
truly.” 

‘«* What question ?” returned Eleanor, harshly. 

‘A question I have asked you before, but 
which you may’not have liked to answer truly. 
Now that we are parting, most likely for ever, 
tell me truly if you knew when I married you 
that——” 

“What!” cried Eleanor. 





| 


“We are on the posed herself to sleep again. 


verge of parting, perhaps—though why it should 
be so I hardly know—for ever, and yet your 
head is full of Hilda Ray, for of course by your 
way of beginning I can tell it is of that estim- 
able and much injured young woman you are 
about to speak. If I have answered your ques- 
tion before what isthe use of asking it me again, 
Dennis ?” 

“Yet I will ask you again, Eleanor—did you 
know that night that Gerald Ray was mar- 
ried ?” 

Eleanor turned on him furiously. 

“T have answered your question, not once, 
but twenty times. I’m sick of being cross- 
questioned by you. I tell you I knew no more 
about it than you did.” 

“Nor when you married me ?” he asked. 

‘No, nor when I married you,” she replied, 
scornfully. 

“Swear it,” he said, sternly. 

“T swear it,” sbe replied, turning pale as he 
gazed at her with his mélancholy, piercing eyes. 
“Why do you look at me so, Dennis ?” 

“To see if you speak truth, Eleanor,” he 
answered, removing nis eyes from her face. 
“There, go away to bed. I’m sorry to have kept 
you up so late.” 

“Where have you been ?”’ she asked, looking 
at him suspiciously. ‘To meet Miss Ray 
again ?” 

“No; I have not seen Miss Ray,” he 
answered, darkly. ‘Goto bed, Eleanor. Don’t 
let’s quarrel the last night of my sojourn in 
England. Hilda Ray and I will never meet 
again.” 

And Eleanor left him sitting in the cottage 
parlour, and when she opened her eyes the next 
morning they fell on his face bending over her 
as he roused her to bid her farewell. 

‘God bless you, Eleanor,” he said, kissing 
her. “I have made youa sorry sort of husband, 
I fear; we have a good deal to forgive each 
other; but perhaps if we meet again we shall be 
better friends and live together more happily 
than we have hitherto done. Good bye, my 
dear.” 

And with another kiss he turned away and 
left her. 

Fora momenta pang of remorse passed throught 
Eleanor’s soul. She jumped up and called after 
him to come back, to speak one more word to 
her, but she was’too late. The wheels of the 
departing dog-cart fell on her ear, and rushing 
to the window she saw him turning the corner, 
and in an instant more he was hidden from her 
gaze. She was alone. 

For a moment she felt softened, almost sad, 
and a tear dimmed her eye. 

‘IT wonder shall I ever see him again?” she 
thought. <He’s not such a bad fellow, and 
perhaps if I had cared for him he might. have 
got to love me, or at any rate to like me enough 
to have got on comfortably with me, but & 
didn’t love him. I tried once, but I couldn't, 
and he still loves Hilda, I know. As for me, 
I’m not sure if I have the faculty of loving. 
believe I did love Gerald Ray. Yes! yes! even 
now I love him, as muchas I can love anyone. 
Well, we’ve made a sad muddle of our lives, 
Dennis and I, andI haven’t done much good 
for myself by taking him away from Hilda, poor 
wretch! Let us hope he will make a fortune 
and come home soon, and then we might buy 
back Stoneyvale, or, far better, set up house in 
London, only Dennis is sure to say it’s too ex- 
pensive, and now, I suppose, he’ll be more par- 
ticular than ever. Psha! what a fool I am, 
counting my chickens before they are hatched 
in this way. Pernaps Dennis may come back. 
poorer than he went; who knows? I’m glad [ 
managed to save some of my jewels, though.” 

And she crept out of bed, and from a private 
cupboard in the wall she took a little worn 
jewel-case, and from it a variety of jewellery 
she had secreted and saved from being sold with 
the rest of the property at Stoneyvale, and 
whilst trying them on and brightening and 
furbishing them up, Dennis and his future were 
soon forgotten, and then, it being still early, 
she put her jewels away again in their hiding- 
place and, turning round on her pillow, com- 
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** It’s no usetoget up yet awhile,” she thought. 
*T haven't got to attend to grandmamma now, 
thank goodness, and as.she’s bedridden now, I 
shall have all the house to myself, and shan’t be 
disturbed by her. I shall have to goand see 
her every day, I suppose. It would not do to 
let her fancy I neglected, her, for I mean her. to 
leave me all her money—to leave it to me,I 
mean, not to Dennis. She won’t last much 
longer now ;~it’s impossible, she gets so feeble; 
and when she dies I shall be pretty well off. 
Dear me, how tired I am.” 

And so saying, Eleanor Vanstone closed her 
eyes and was soon fast asleep. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Who should be trusted now when one’s right hand 
Is perjur’d to the bosom? 


By noon that day Dennis Vanstone .was far 
on his road to London, the green fields and 
shady lanes, the breezy downs and rocky coast 
of D——shire far behind him, and evening saw 
him, driving down to the docks, where lay the 
Bertha, bound for Sidney, in which his pagsage 
had been taken. 

The decks were crowded with passengers when 
he walked across the gangway into the vessel, 
heaps of luggage lay, here and there, piles of 
merchandise on this side, stores of live stock on 
that. 

Confusion indescribable reigned throughout 
the ship, and Dennis, when he at length dis- 
covered his cabin, was glad toretire to it and 
remain in it till the hubbub and bustle had a 
little subsided. 

By ten or eleven o’clock something like. order 
and quiet were re-established, the cries of the 
children had ceased, they had sunk to rest in 
their unaccustomed beds, and their parents, 
wearied ont by the day’s toil and excitement, 
slept too. 

The luggage had, all come,on board and been 
stowed away in the hold, and when Dennis went 
up on deck he found everything trim and ship- 
shape, for they were to drop down with the tide 
that night, and ere daybreak would be at the 
river’s mouth, and soon after out to sea and 
their long voyage begun. 

Dennis. sat by the wheel:watehing the pre- 
arations for the start with asad heart... He 
elt terribly lonely and dejected, as if life and 
its troubles were too hard for him, and the 
struggle for existence hardly worth the effort it 
cost, and he almost regretted: that he had under- 
taken the voyage instead of sitting down idly 
with his hands before him in his native land 
and trusting to fortune to set: his affairs right 
again. 

Next day the Bertha was sailing with a fair 
wind down Channel, and the white cliffs and 
green hills of England were dimly to be seen in 
the horizon. The sea was rough, and most of 
the passengers kept their cabins, the demon of 
sea-sickness having taken ‘possession of them, so 
that Dennis, who was one of the few over whom 
the enemy had no power, found the decks de- 
serted except by the crew and the saloon almost 
untenanted, and he was at liberty to dream 
away the time at his pleasure without interrup- 
tion. 

On the third evening of the voyage, as they 
were running rapidly down Channel, Dennis was 
seated on deck watching with straining eyes 
the hazy coast-line. 

They were off D——ghire now, and nearer to 
the dear old home than he mightever be again, 
and as the familiar light of Hartwell Point came 
in view his heart swelled within him and he 
breathed a prayer for the dear one who lay per- 
haps buried in slumber not ten miles from where 
the lighthouse raised itself above the treacherous 
reef at the foot of the headland. 


As he stood silently leaning on the bulwarks, 
he caught sight of another figure, who regarded 
the distant light with eyes almost as wistful as 
his own. He was a sailor, Dennis saw at a 
glance, and the figure seemed strangely familiar 
to him, though the faee, bronzed by. exposure to 





wind and weather, and covered by.a thick beard 
of golden brown, was unknown to him. 

“That is the light off Hartwell Point, is it 
not ?” asked Dennis. 

“<Yes, sir,” replied the sailor, who Dennis 
imagined to be one of the mates of the Bertha, 
regarding him curiously for a moment. 

The sound of the man’s voice sent a curious 

thrill through Dennis’s frame, and he almost 
trembled as he remarked, by way of continuing 
the conversation : . 
«IT know D——shire well, and the Point there 
too.” 
“Indeed!” replied tne cheery voice of the 
sailor; “it is my county too, though itis three 
years and more.since I was last there.” 

“Three years!” said Dennis, his heart beat- 
ing fast. ‘Three years! What part of D—— 
shire do you come from ?” 

“ Hartford,” replied he ; »“ not,so far from tie 
Point there.” y 

And he waved his hand in the direction of 
the light. 

Dennis Vanstone was silent a moment, then, 
in a faltering voice, he said :, 

“ Gerald Ray, don’t you know me?” 

The man started violently. ' j 

«* Who speaks ?” said: he, coming nearer. an 
looking into Dennis's face. ‘ Dennis, Vanstone 
—what, you here? My God! What has hap- 
pened ?”” 


And, Gerald Ray. (for he it..was). waited | her 


breathlessly for him to speak. 

“What has happened? Iam ruined; Gerald, 
and am on my way to Australia to try my luck,” 
he replied. f 

“And Hilda—how is she? Ah! perhaps I 
oughtnot to speak to you of Hilda” (and -hedrew 
back coldly). ‘‘Is your wife on board ?” 

Dennis laughed bitterly. 

“My wife prefers England to a new country, 
and is at Hartford still. Hilda is well, Gerald ; 
I saw. her not a week ago.” 

And his sad, despairing tones told Gerald 
more plainly than words could have told: him 
that Dennis’s heart was full of remorse, for his 
treatment of Hilda, and that in some way ior 
other he had been betrayed into his. maxriage 
with Eleanor. 

For a moment.or two there was silence be- 
tween them, and then Gerald said, in a low, 
agitated voice: ‘ 

« You loved,Hilda once, Dennis. In Heaven’s 
name, what made you treat her as you did?) I 
have known you all my life; it has been a hard | 
puzzle to me to. understand your conduct. Tell 
me what made you act towards her as you did 
and marry a girl who——” 

And he turned aside for a moment.to hide his 
agitation, leaving his sentence unfinished. 

“ What mademe doit? My mad, groundless 
jealousy,” groaned Dennis. 


« Jealousy !’ cried Gerald. ‘“ Youwere jealous | - 


of a girl like Hilda—the soul of truth and, 
purity? You were jealous! But of who ?” 

* Of you, Gerald,” he replied: 

“Of me! Good Heavens!’’ cried Gerald. 
«Of me! Why, I never looked on Hilda as 
anything but a dear sister.” » 

“I believe it; I know itnow. ButI saw yo 
together in the orchard that night, and for a 
while I was mad with jealousy. People had 
spread stories of you and Hilda, said it wason 
her account Daniel Ray. had turned you out of 
his house, and——” 

«The liars !” cried Gerald, hotly. “ Why,.it 
was about my wife—about Maggie Donovan 
we, fell out. I had been married a year and 
more the night you sawus together. I had told 
her my history, and we were waiting for your 
arrival to tell it to you, but you never came. 
Oh! my poor cousin, is it I who have spoiled 
your life and brought all this grief on yon 2” 

And Gerald hid his face in his hands. 

** Who led you to the orchard gate, Dennis ?” 
he presently asked,,ina stern voice—“ tell me !” 

Dennis was silent. 

«I have a strong suspicion: who it was,” ‘he 
continued, in the same tone, “ and who it’was 
who set the tales afloat, you speak of.: It was 





your wife who told you I was with Hilda and 
put doubts and jealousies into your heart. | 


=— 
Forgive me for naming her, Vanstone, but—py 
you have been.,deceived.” 

“* Deceived—yes, or have*been allowed to da, 
ceive myself—you are right; it was, Eleanor, 
my wife, who told me these tales,” repliej 
Dennis. 

“Yet she knew.I was married,” said Geral, 
in a low, bitter’ tone. , 

* Nay, let us do her,justice, Gerald; she. dig 
not know that—she does; not know that, noy, 
Report in D——shire says you are married, but 
till. after our wedding neither she nor I hea 
the report even.” 

Gerald looked at him pityingly. 

“Why do you Jook at me so, Gerald?” he 
asked, the cold perspiration breaking out on his 
forehead. ‘ Do you doubt my word?” 

«No, not for a moment, Dennis; but—pi 
you are mistaken. When~ Eleanor Meriop 
maxried you she knew perfectly well I was , 
maxried man and: that:I had never been in love 
with Hilda,’’ answered Gerald. 

«* Impossible!’”’,.eried Dennis. » “ She has tolj 
me a hundred: times--nay, sworn to me—tint 
she was ignorant of your marriage.” 

«May God forgive her then,” replied Gerald, 
*§ She knew it perfectly, Dennis.” 

“She knew it!—she knew iti!’ cried Dennis, 
wildly:. “If so; God may forgive» her. I dort 
believe, though, such treachery: could -be for 
given- as for me-no !'I could neverforgire 


Hush! Vanstone>-~gently,”’ said Gerald. 
«« You must remembershe is yourwife, and-—” 
“ Do Lever forget it:for moment ? Is not the 
knowledge of it, the factiof it, the niisery of ny 
life? .-But you must be wrong, Dennis. Sie 
cannot;be such a demon. She must have 
helieved: that you were Hilda’s lover.” 
. Gerald shook his head. 

“Tell me why you say she knew it,” said 
Dennis, looking at. him fixedly with blazing eyes. 

But he was silent. 

“ Nay; sinee: you have accused her of such 
double-dyed -villany you must speak, man. | 
shall never rest—never:leave you in peace—till 
you have satisfied. me on'this point,” he cm 
tinted, firmly. 

Gerald: paused and hesitated. a 

«As you desiretit, and certainly have a nigit 
to know: all, I will tell’ you: : On the morning of 
your wedding ‘day .I.met your wife near Ray 
Farm, and I told her I was married,” he said. 

Dennis gave a low cryand caught hold 
Gerald’s arm for support. 

“The miserable liar !~“The“treacherous ser 
pent!” he muttered. “Oh! Hilda, Hilda,” and 
for: awhile the shock seemed almost to have 
stuhned him, and he stéod clinging to Geralts 


| arm, as if half unconscious of what was passilg 


around him, gazing wildly out on the boisterous 


seas) 1 
«She knew it allthétime!~ She knew it!” he 


muttered. “She deliberately deceived and 
ruined me! But she shall rue the day; sie 
shail rue the day.” 

Gerald looked at him-anxiously, 

“I ought to have. held my tongue and said 
nothing about his wife,” he thought. “ Whs 
a fool Lam! Goodness’ “knows what harm ! 
may have done. How wild he looks. Come 
Dennis,” he added, aldud. . “Won't you come 
below and take something ? It’s getting late 
than.” : 

Dennis started at the sound of his voice. He 
had forgotten where he was and who was bes? 
him. He was thinking only of Eleanor, and 
how he could best be révenged on her for her 
duplicity: i 

* Come ‘below,”’ he said, in a ‘strange, dreay 
voice. “Ah! yes, it is’ late, Gerald mt 
Hilda must bein bed atid asleep long ago. 4 : 
what bosh am Ftalking, boy. I ‘was forgetting 
where I was. We are on the’good ship a 
bound for Australia, Gerald, my boy, aren't We 
Yes, T'll come below and drink to our prospen' 
itt the new country. A rough night, isnt + 
Your ship ‘will have as much wind as her st 
will hold to-night, I fancy.” 

* My ship—ah! I’m sorry you and I are i 
to make the voyage together, Dennis. | 
ship; the Rosalind, is at Plymouth. We ptt 
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Scan 
there, you know, and I shall transfer myself to 
my own craft when we get into port,” replied 

« What!” cried Dennis. ‘You leave us at 
Plymouth ?” 

“Yes; I’m bound for Melbourne—you for 
Sidney, you know,” he answered. 

«Ah! and your wife—where is she?” asked 
Vanstone. 

“Jn Melbourne, safe and sound, I trust. 
We shall expect you to pay usa long visit, 
Dennis; mind that,” said Gerald. 

“Ay, I'll come and see you,” said Dennis, 
dreamily, ” if——”?’ 

And he stopped. 

«Tf what ?” asked Gerald. 

«Jf—if—I get there—to Australia, I mean,” 
answered Dennis, in the same tone. 

“Get there? Sure enough you'll get there 
before many weeks are over our heads. You're 
right about the weather. We shall have a 
rough night of it. Now tell me about Hartford 
and old D——shire and the old people at 
home,” said Gerald. 

And for an‘hour or two they talked of home 


and passed days, and then Dennis, the same}. And he follow 


dreary, far-away look in his eyes, retired to his 
cabin, and throwing himself on his Marrow 


couch, slept the sleep of utter exhaustion, worn 


out by the violence of his feelings and the 
shock the news of his wife’s utter worthlessness 
had caused him, 

When he rose next mony Bogs were enter- 
ing Plymouth bay, and the first person he met 
as he went on deck was Gerald. : 

He started back in amazement as his'“eyes 
fell on Dennis. What a had ¢ome over 
him since the night Before! The look of blank 
weariness, of hopeléss: despair, had left his 


face. His gait was no longer dejected; his step | pose, 
A look of eee 


no longer slow and heavy. 


decision had taken the place of 


And Dennis nodded, and in a few moments 
more was wandering through the streets of 
Plymouth. 

As evening drew near he entered an hotel 
from which the Bertha was plainly visible as 
she lay at anchor. 

He watched the crowds of passengers 
coming and going ‘between the vessel and the 
shore, saw the sails spread, the anchor 
weighed, and heard the signal gun fixed without 
moving from the position he oceupied at the 
open window, and with a strange, hard smile on 
his lips saw the ship glide out of harbour, leav- 
ing him ashore, and slowly disappear in the 
darkness. hig 

“‘“Weren’t you a passenger by the Bertha 
sir ?” inquired the landlady, énriously. 

“Yes, but onlyas fan as this. I’m not outward 
bound,” replied Dennis; ° 


“Do you stay here the night; sir?” she in-- 


quired. 
' “Yes, think so. Have you a room vacant ?” 
answered Dennis. 
“Yes, with as fine a’ view of. the Mount as 
you’ d.wish. for; sir. Come this:way,-please.” 
into a tidy room. 
“That will suit’ me very’ well,” he said. 
«What is the hour now ?” 
“ Past ten, sir, What hour will you be called 
to-morrow, please ?” she asked. 
«“ Early—at sito%eloek,” he replied; and shut 
and locked the door behind her as she went 
out, and then threw himselfinto an arm-chair 
and mused long and earnestly... , 
Twelve e’clookstruck,thenm n¢.and two, but 
there he sat; the same hard smile on his face, 
and it was not till the first Pl of daylight 
‘stole softly imto the room that he laid himself 
down on the bed to snatch an hour of hasty re- 
His. heeeard look next. morning at- 


; 4 less | tracted of the landlady. 
despair that had filled his countenance on the'f’ “You are ill, I fear, sir,” she said, looking at 


previous evening; and when he spoke to 
—— his voice rang clear and sharp and de- 
cided. 

“ You leave. us.here, then, Gerald,” he said. 

“Yes, yonder-is the Rosalind, ready for sea I 
perceive. See, she. has;her ‘Blue Peter’ up 
already. In another. hour’s time she'll be off, 
Ishall have just time to geton board. Well, 
good bye, Dennis, till we meet again. in Mel- 
bourne. I shall tell Maggie to prépare for an 
old friend’s arrival.” 

And he shook him heartily by the hand. 

“Good bye, Gerald,” replied Dennis, in the 
same clear tone. “I'm glad, ah, so glad I met 
you. You have done me a service you little 
thought of, my boy, You’ve given me some- 
thing to live for, Gerald. I feel I’ve something 
yet to do before I die.’ 

Anda strange gleam flashed from his dark, 
stern eyes, 

_ “We've all a duty in life to perform, Dennis. 
You, with a wife, and may be a family, have 
enough on your hands.” 

“Yes, I’ve enough on my hands,” he said, 
strangely. “Good bye. You will hear of me 
again without doubt.” 

“Yes, and see you again.” 

_ And Gerald disappeared over the side and 
into & small ship’s boat that rowed from the 
Rosalind to the Bertha and was speédily on 
nis own ship, leaving Dennis moodily leaning 
over the bulwarks, watching the Rosalind as 
She spread her‘ white sails to the wind and 
slowly and gracefully made her way through 


the crowds of shippi i 
ps a shipping out into the open 
— & sigh ofrelief he turned away asthe 
-salind began to disappear in the distance. 

, Twelve o’clock,”-he muttered. “I’¥¢ no 
ume to lose,” 

: om going down into the cabin he made up a 
= package of clothes, came up on deck 
oo hailed a boat, and was speedily rowed. to 
= What hour do we sail?” he shouted tothe 
wenn of the Bertha, who.stood near the gang- 





Ws 
aa o'clock sharp, and wait for no man, 
ember,” replied he. d 


him curiously. 

“I! No, not atall, thanks. I had a bad night. 
The sea voyage has upset me a bit, I think, but 
a good walk this fme morning will. set.me, up 
again all right. Let me have my account and 
a.cup of coffee and I'll be starting,” 

‘And. which way might you be travelling, 
sir?” asked the inquisitive landlady. 

“Over to Penzance. I’ve friends there,” 
answered Dennis, shortly ; and walked away to 
avoid further questioning, and in half an hour 
more he was away and on the road to D—— 
shire. 

«T’)l walk it,” he said. “I won’t stand the 
chance of being met and reeognised.” 

And along the hot, dusty road from village 
to village\he tramped, through the deep Devon- 
shire lanes, decked with ferns, roses and fox- 
gloves; through villages embosomed in rich 
orchards and quaint country towns, with streets 
steep and narrow, till on the fourth day after 


leaving Plymouth he found himself on the. 


borders of .D——shire, and took up his abode in 
a tiny inn to repose for a day or two, for he felt 
strangely weary, and his brain ached and 
throbbed always now. : 

Eleanor’s words, her face, as she said “I 
swear it,” were ever before him, waking o 
sleeping, and a strange longing possessed him 
to be with her again, to tell her he knewall, and 
was’ no longer her dupe. And then to—to 
what? 

He hardly gave form in his own thoughts 
yet to what was to follow, but the grim 
smile that spread itself over his face, and 
the dull fire that flashed from his eyes, would 
have sent a chill through the heart of Eleanor 
had she been by to see them. 

But she was far away in her grandmother’s 
cottage, congratulating herself—her transitory 
feeling of remorse having long since passed 
away—on her freedom, and counting up the in- 
come she had now become possessed of, for two 
days after Dennis had left Hartford Mrs. Merton 
died, and all her property was left to Eleanor 
for her own use, and she suddenly found her- 
self raised to affluence again. 

, ‘Who would have thought grandmamma was 





amiser?” she cried, almost exultingly. “I 
thought at most she would have left mea 
hundred and fifty a year, and she has died worth 
double that at least. Well, I’ve fallen on my 
feet this time.” 

And scarcely was the breath out of the poor 
lady’s body than Eleanor began ransacking her 
cupboards, boxes and drawers, turning out odds 
and ends of lace and silk and pieces of old- 
fashioned jewellery, and rejoicing over each 
fresh discovery in a manner that horrified poor 
Mary Styles and shocked and amused Eleanor’s 
Garford friends. : 

Then she set about altering the cottage to 
suit her own taste and convenience, and in a 
“week’s time, when the funeral had taken place 
andthe old lady was laid in her quiet grave, 
the old. cottage was filled with workmen charged 
to ‘effect a complete transformation in it, and 
make it fit for the reception of its new mistress. 

“Mrs. Vanstone will get through her own 
money'as quickly as she did her husband's ii 
she goes on at this rate, She is not fit to have 
the control of her own affairs,”” said Mrs. Jenkins, 
gravely. ‘Mrs. Merton would have done better 
to have left the money to poor Vansténe; but 
Mrs. Vanstone got round the old lady completely 
and made her believe it wasall his extravagance 
and bad management that caused the smash at 
Stoneyvale, whereas she was as much or more to 
blame than he. Well, Lhope he may insist on 
her joining him in Australia soon,or I fancy 
Hartford and D——shire will find a good many 
holes:to pick in her affairs before long. Poor 
Dennis, ’m sorry forhim.” ~ 

And-the good lawyer shook his head pity- 


ingly. 

3 it true Mr. Vanstone and Miss Ray are 

ove dear friends, Mr. Jenkins ?” asked Mrs. Cor- 
eld. 

‘* Still dear friends ? What do you mean, Mrs. 
Corfield ?” asked he, with surprise. ‘ There’s 
been no quarrel between them that I know 
of.” 

“No quarrel! Oh! dear no. But I mean, 
ain’t they still a little—a little in love with each 
other, you know?” she simpered. ‘ Mrs. Van- 
stone always vows he married HEK in mistake. 
And there is some story about her finding Mr. 
Vanstené—now don’t be shocked”—and she 
laughed affectedly—‘kissing Miss Ray by 
moonlight in the lane the other night.” 

The old lawyer turned very red. 

“ Tf you’ ll tell me the name of your informant, 
Mrs. Corfield, I’ll tell him he’s a prating fool,” 
he said. 

«Ha! ha! dear Mr. Jenkins, don’t be so in- 
dignant. My-informant was not a man, but a 
lady.” 

“Tthought so! Forgive me, Mrs. Corfield, I 
ought to have known no MAN would have dared 
to spread such a tale about Miss Ray.” 

And Mr. Jenkins turned contemptuously away 
and with a low bow strode off, leaving Mrs. Cor- 
field standing in the middle of the road in great 
indignation. 

«‘What a bear the man is,” she said to her 
friend. ‘‘ Why, it was Mrs. Vanstone herself 
who told me.” 

** You don’t say so, my dear Mrs. Corfield °”” 
replied the friend. ‘ Did Mrs. Vanstone really 
tell you such a tale about Miss Ray and her hus- 
band ?” 

“Yes,indeed. Eleanor is not very particular 
what she tells, and I don’t wonder at her being 
a little put out at Mr. Vanstone’s infatuation, 
but it would have been better taste on her part 
to have held her tongue and not published his 
peccadilloes to the public. I’m sure if I caught 
Jack out in anything of the sort I should be too 
ashamed to say a word of it to anyone. But 
dear Eleanor has no reticence. It’s'a pity, isn’t 
it.?’? whispered Mrs. Corfield, confidentially. 

“A great pity. She didn’t get on well with 
him, did she ?” asked the other. 

«‘Well,, Eleanor’s peculiar, you know. I 
believe she cared for him after a fashion; but 
she is selfish, and vain, and very extravagant, 
and they used to quarrel a good deal, I believe,” 
replied the Garford lady. 

“Is Mr. Jenkins a great friend ?” inquired the 
other. 
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[A TERRIBLE DISASTER.} 








“Oh, yes; their lawyer, my dear, and Miss | Australia,” he thought. “If Jim Donovan, my! “Yes, and guess what I’ve made up ny L 
Ray’s lawyer too. The firm have had the busi- | respected father-in-law, is prospering in the way | mind to do,. Maggie,” said Gerald, smiling. 
ness of the families for years and years. Rude | he was when I left six months ago, he may be “ What ?” she cried, looking up into his face 
old man not to believe what I told him, isn’t he? | able to give poor Dennis a helping hand. | with bright, expectant eyes. 
But he’s devoted to Miss Ray in an old-foguish | Heigho! I almost feel inclined to join him and| “To give up the sea, love, to leave you no 
sort of way. Do you admire her?” asked Mrs.| give up this roving life. How pleased my| more, but to join your father at the farm as he 
Corfield. Maggie would be if I did. Dennis might join} has so often entreated me to do. What do you 
“Oh, yes, in a certain way,” replied her | us too, and we should be quite a family party. | say to that, dear ?” he said. 
friend. ‘She wants colour though, and expres- | Not his wife though, I could never stand her.| Maggie clapped her hands for joy. 
sion, to my mind, but it is a very sweet, sad | What a miserable pity. he did not marry Hilda.} “Oh! Gerald, how glad Iam—how glad I am. 
face.” That wife of his has been his ruin. I wish I had | I never have liked to complain, but you dont 
“Yes. She suffered dreadfully they say when | said nothing about my meeting with her that | know the weeks of misery and terror I have suf- 
Mr. Vanstone threw her over for his wife. Miss | morning. My tongue is often too quick for me. | fered when away from you, thinking of you 
Merton she was then, and Miss Ray had brain | He’s bitter enough against her already I fancy | always at the mercy, as it were, of the cruel ses 
fever and nearly died, and everyone about Hart- | without my heaping coals on the fire. Thank | Now we shall never be separated again— 
ford was very indignant with him, and would | God for a good wife, say I.” never !”” ; 
hardly notice his bride at first,” replied Mrs. And he fell to thinking of Maggie andlonging} And she threw her arms round his neck and -~ 
Corfield. for the voyage to be over that he might be with | cried forjoy. in 
“Very sad, and very unpleasant fora young | her once more. “The Bertha ought to be in in a few days = 
ba married woman, my dear,” replied the other. He had not long to wait, the sea and winds} now, little woman. Have you to-day’s papt me 
i" “Yes, indeed. We were almcst the first per- | were propitious, and he soon found himseif in | dear?” : 
t sone who noticed her and took her up. All sided | his own little house again with Maggie beside} “Yes, it is here, but I have not had time to th 
Hes with Miss Ray against her, and certainly she | him, listening eagerly to all she had to tell him | look at it,’ she answered, as she put it into 18 b 
ee had not treated poor Hilda well. But that’s | of what had passed in his absence, and in return | hand. ex! 
ar hardly a sufficient excuse for Dennis Vanstone’s | telling her of all the adventures that had be- Scarcely had he set. eyes on it than it dropped YX 
having love meetings with her, is it ?” fallen him and all the changes that had taken | from his hand, and he uttered an exclamation of 
¥ «No; but one must be charitable. Let’s hope | place in D——shire. é ; horror. rat 
iy they were only saying good bye for the lasttime,| Of course, the history of Dennis and Hilda} «poor Vanstone!’ he groaned. “ Maggie He 
Hel you know,” replied the other, laughing. occupied a great space in his narration. see here, the steamer Viga brings news of the th 
ey “Ha! ha! I daresay that was it,” answered| ‘To think of his being ruined, dear,and on| , oo; of the Bertha and the loss of all hands. Ori 
Ff Mrs. Corfield, laughing too. “Now, my dear, his way to this country,” he said, in conclu-| poo. Dennis! And I was so longing to see him me 
good morning ;I must be going home, or Jack | sion. again and welcome bim to our abode.” He 
/ will be thinking I’m lost.” « But, Gerald,” said Maggie, anxiously, “ what | ° ; d and read the qu: 
; was the name of the ship he sailed in ?” Maggie leaned over her husband an 
* * * * * ” : h with tearful eyes. wa 
“The Bertha,” he replied. terrible paragrap seseeh 
Meanwhile the Rosalind sped swiftly on her} “Where can I have heard the name before?”| _“ All lost but two, and you, who went t —_ 1 
voyage to Melbourne. She encountered a severe | she said, wonderingly. the same storm, are saved, she hero Fi of 
gale shortly after leaving England, but fought «Tt is not an unusual one fora ship, dear,” he | “ Poor Mr. Vanstone! Oh! to think, Ge his. } 
through it bravely, and after an anxious night | answered. that rour fate might have been the same sae nol 
and day the weather abated, and once more| «No, but I seem to have heard it mentioned | Oh ! I am thankful you are giving up the eon 
she glided calmly and swiftly over a smiling | lately,” she answered. ‘ Well, I’m sure when love.” t r 
ocean. Mr. Vanstone comes he’ll be welcome, and father And she laid her head on his shoulder and to sor 
Gerald’s thoughts were often occupied with | will take him on to his own farm if he wishes, | gether they talked over the terrible snipwreck> p 
Dennis and his strange history during the | till he is ready to do for himself. Father’s been | and mourned the loss of their old friend. foe 
voyage. making a deal of money lately, Gerald. He must oak 
“He's just the fellow to get on well in| be a wealthy man now.” (70 ce Coatenen 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE FAMILY GHOST. 


Grim and gaunt in the deepening twilight 
stood the ancestral home of the Helwyns, fling- 
ing its shadow deep down into the still, limpid 
waters of the lake, lapping the moss-grown ter- 
race walls, 

Grim, grey and gaunt—recalling memories of 
the long past, when knight and noble, clad in 
armour, had ridden out to victory or. to add an 
extra stain to the terrible battle fields of the 
Yorkists and Lancastrians. 

Many a battered corselet, helmet and shield 
fanged upon the walls told how well the 
Helwyns had fought to sustain the honour of 
their name; the picture gallery preserved many 
Priceless portraits of the long line of fearless 
Se and lovely women, and Lord Marbrows 

elwyn, a hale, hearty, middle-aged man, living 
quietly among his people, loving and beloved, 
Was justly proud of bis igree. 

7 o stranger passing within view of Helwyn 
ym failed to gaze and ponder on the beauty 
of the mansion and its. expansive unds. 
Artists and antiquarians raved about it, and the 
noble owner refused inspection to no new- 
comer, 
Bharay. it was that many went down to Helwyn, 
pi out of pure curiosity, others to work in 
for est; and thus it was that Herbert Wilber- 
ce lay stretched under one of the grand old 
8 inthe park, 





[A SIMPLE OFFERING. | 


The sun, a burnished ball of molten fire, was 
bidding this side of the world farewell, and all 
nature lay hushed as if by a magic spell. The 
birds had ceased to sing, the breeze had fallen, 
and the surface of the lake rested unruffled, as 
smooth and bright as a polished mirror. 

The stillness was so perfect that Herbert 
Wilberforce began to doze and dream that he 
had wandered into an enchanted land, where the 
inhabitants had been doomed to sleep for a 
hundred years, and he, the Prince, had come to 
waken the charmed Princess by touching her 
ruby lips with his own. 

And this dream was not without reason. He 
was the son of a gentleman, handsome and 
wealthy, and Cupid’s wings had brought him 
down to the Towers to offer his hand and heart 
to Lady Myra Helwyn, a lovely blonde, the talk 
of the country and the pride of her native 
place. 

There was an ogre in Herbert’s fairy story in 
the shape and form of a middle-aged colonel, 
who occupied most of Myra’s time, and was re- 
ceived with favour by Lord Helwyn. 

There was something mysterious about this 
Colonel Strathblane. He had been introduced 
by a foreign count, and little was otherwise 
known about him, save that he held a commis- 
sion in Her Majesty’s service, had been abroad, 
smelt powder, as the saying goes, and had re- 
turned to England with the decorations of 
honour. 

He was a handsome man, in the prime of life, 
proud, haughty to all save the Lady Myra, to 
whom he bent the knee of homage, and Herbert 
Wilberforce saw with jealous eyes that the long- 
moustached, commanding military man had a 
great influence over the lovely girl for whom he 
was pining and, almost ‘crazed with hapless 
love,’ would have willingly laid down his life. 

How calm and lovely was this summer’s even- 
ing, the grand old trees standing out sharp and 
distinct against the deepening biue sky, idle 
seas of green wheat sweeping up the sloping 
hills, and motionless billows of white clover rest- 
ing among the verdure! 





Suddenly the stillness was broken by the mea- 
sured sweep of oars, and Herbert Wilberforce, 
rousing himself with a start, beheld a boat 
occupied by Colonel Strathblane and Lady Myra 
Helwyn crossing the lake. 

“There they are again,” Herbert sighed ; 
“always together. As for myself I can searcely 
get a word with Myra, she always seems cold 
and distant. Ah,me! What a child I am, cry- 
ing for a star beyond my reach. Atany rate, I 
must not stop here, or the gallant colonel will 
accuse me of playing the spy.” 

Glancing at his watch he found that he had 
an hour left to dress for dinner, and rising and 
shaking off the drowsiness that still oppressed 
his eyelids he walked swiftly towards Helwyn 
Towers. 

He was in the act of mounting the terrace 
steps when he thought he detected the rustling 
of a dress, and, turning sharply, beheld the 
figure of a woman disappearing among the 
trees. 

The figure was ill-defined, indistinct and 
shadowy, and Herbert Wilverforce felt a queer 
sensation creep into his heart as the memory 
of a legend connected with the place flashed into 
his brain. 

It wasthis. Whenever sickness or misfortune 
befell the Helwyns they were warned by the 
figure of a gaunt woman who haunted the house 
and grounds until the evil had been accomplished 
or passed away. 

* Ghost or no ghost I will see who it is,”” Her- 
bert Wilberforce thought, and, retracing his foet- 
steps, searched everywhere for the mysterious 
lady. But in vain, and the first dinner bell 
ringing warned him to return. 

The figure in the park troubled him more 
than he cared to own to himself. He did not 
believe in ghosts, he was brave and fearless, 
but he could not cope with a mystery for which 
there seemed no solution. 

“The interesting creature must have played 
a game of hide-and-seek with me behind the 
trees,” he said, half laughing, half seriously. 
“I would give more than a trifle to account for 
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her conduct. Perhaps she was a footman’s 
lady-love fearing detection. Bah! Let her go, 
she shall not spoil my appetite.” 

The dinner was a bright and cheerful one. 
Myra was radiant and apparently supremely 
happy, Colonel Strathblane chatty and full of 
anecdote, Lord Marbrows amiable, in spite of 
an occasional twinge of gout, and even Herbert 
Wilberforce bore up against circumstances. 

“T donot wish to raise am alarm,” he said, 
‘but either my eyes deceived me, or the cele- 
brated ghost of Helwyn Towers is walking 
again.” 

He wondered why the colonel grew so pale as 
he continued with his story, At all events he 
was not a Helwyn, and had mething to fear. 

** Pooh, pooh!” said Lord Helwyn. “Our 
ghost was laid long-ago with a gipsy woman, 
who found her way here mushrooming in the 
park.” : ; 

“My ghost was not in. search of mushrooms, 
and not of the gipsy type,”“Herbert Wilberforce 
replied. “She was tall and- thin and pale, and’ 
wore what I took to be asilk dress. Iam going’ 
out again to-night in the hope of interviewing 
her.” : 

“ Better stay where you are,” said Colonel, 
Strathblane. “And do you not see that Lady’ 
Myra is disturbed? Ghost, indegdi A man 
who takes a delight in the solitude of evening 
may hatch up any number of spirits-from ‘the 
mists and flitting shadows.” 

“Thanks, colonel, for iting me witha: 
romantic turn of mind,” said Herbert Wilber-. 
force. ‘ Lady Myra has no more fear of the 
ghost than I have. : 
self, and if you like I will repeatit to 

‘‘ As you please,” said the colonel. ag, 

“On second thoughts I think I am ont: 
order and should leave the natmatiive to Lord 
Helwyn.” 

“There is really no beginning or end to the 
legend,” Lord Helwyn said. “If true, it does 
not reflect much credit on one of my race ; if 
false, it was the work of one who had not a very 
good opinion of us. It is simply this: Some- 
time during the reigns of the early Henrys, 
when this place was built, a eertain Roger 
Helwyn, of fierce disposition, slew a woman for 
daring to beg pardon and life for her imprisoned 
husband. With her last breath the dying 
supplicant vowed never to rest in her grave until 
the last of our race had passed away, and—well, 
that is all I know about the matter, save that 
the female portion of the servants have declared 
at times that they have seen strange things and 
heard strange noises, but the whole story is the 
result of idle superstition. -About two yearsago 
the lodge-keeper’s wife declared that the ghost 
was in the park, and as I have told you it res 
sulted in the capture of a gipsy woman.” 

“Then I am not satisfied,” Herbert. Wilber- 
force said. ‘‘ With your permission, my lord, I 
will go round with the keepers and search the 
park. Thieves may be about. Your plate-safe 
would prove a tempting bait toa band of bur+ 
giars, male-or femaie.’’ 

**Do as you like,” Lord Helwyn replied, 
laughing, “and if you catch the chost bring her 
back with you, if she cannot give a fair explan- 
ation of her presence in the grounds.” 

**I presume the colonel will not join me in the 
ghost hunt ?” Herbert Wilberforce said: 

“ No,” was the reply; “Iam better employed. 
You will at least cateh a cold if nothing else, as 
a heavy dew is fallen. You had better put ona 
thick pair of boots and an overcoat, Mr. Wilber- 
force.” 

«Thanks for your hint,” Herbert said, rising, 
“IT shall do very well as Iam. I must make 
haste or this wandering lady will give me the 
slip.” 

“‘How anxious he seems about it!’ Colonel 
Strathblane said to Lady Myra, as the young 
man left the room. “One would think: the 
matter of the greatest importance.” 

“Mr, Wilberforce is'as good asia detective to 
clear up a mystery,” Lady Myra said. “I-ex- 
pect he will be back presently with some aston- 
ishing news.” 

“I think the search might be left to the ser- 


She told me the story her- : 


moustache a savage twist. ‘Mr. Wilberforce 
seems to take things into his own hands too 
freely.” 

«What do you mean ?” Lady Myra demanded. 
«* Herbert is as welcome here as the day. His 
father and mine were ever the best of friends, 
and years ago there was something like a boy 
and girl love between us. Perhaps had it not 
been for——” 

“My appearance,” the colonel interrupted, 
“this boy and girl love»might have ripened 
into something deeper. He loves you still, 
Myra, I can read it im his eyes ; amd on me, 
but is it not folly to keep him here ing and 
wandering about alone in @ dejected state ?” 

Lady Myra,Helwyn shrugged her beautiful 
shoulders, and 
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CHAPTER Hl. 
HOW HERBERT WILBERFORCE MET THE GHOST. 


Hererer Witserrorce did not seek the aid 
of gamie-keepers or male attendants as he first 
intended. 

When he reached the open ‘air the moon was 
up and sailing grandly across the cloudless sky, 
and the park lay bathed in silvery light. 

«T don’t think I can do better than watch for 
a time,” he thought, “for here I can see all 
who pass, enter, or leave the house. I wonder 
what made Colonel Strathblane so uneasy and 
apparently so anxious that I should not interest 
myself about the ghost. ' Leaving Lady Myra 
out of the question, I don’t like theman. There 
is something false hidden under the ring of his 
voice, and he knows that I’suspect him-of not 
being what he.seems.” 

The breeze was:so soft that it scarcely sufficed 
to move the foliage, and the deep; dark shadows. 
cast by the giants of the woods were almost 
motionless. 

Herbert Wilberforce sat down on a rustic 
seat and lit a cigar. P 

He was if no hurry, and liked being there 
alone better than seeing Colonel Strathblane 
make love to Myra. ; 

The cigar was almost burnt out when a form 
flitted through the trees and approached Hel- 
wyn Towers. 2 

“Here comes my ghost,” Herbert thought. 
“Now then for a blood-curdling adventure, or 
to,.call myself..a fool for taking so much 
trouble.” 

The form was that of a woman, tall and 
stately, and it was evident.by her movements 
that she did not wish to be seen. 

Stopping now and then, hidden by the. trees, 
she came on stealthily, and as she stood at the 
base of the terrace steps Herbert Wilberforce 
shrank into a deep shadow. ' ‘ 

‘* I feel very much like a burglar myself,” he 
muttered. “ What an ass I shall look’ ifthe 
} woman) ismo other thana servant. If she dis- 
covers me here she will scream, and perhaps 





vants,” Colonel Strathblane said,;: giving: his 


“Well,” he said, at last, “we will not make to ‘be ne! 


I wish she would come into the light so that } 
could see her face.” 

He had not long to wait. 

The mysterious stranger presently stood jn 
the full glow of the moonlight, and Herier; 
Wilberforce saw before him a woman of no or. 
dinary cast of form and countenance. 

Clad in deep black, she might have been easily 
mistaken for one of the shifting shadows had i; 
not been for the deadly whiteness of her face 
and the unnatural gleam in her eyes. 

Stopping as if to ascertain that the coast was 
clear, she approached the well-lighted drawing. 
room windows, and, stooping down, laid her ear 
against it. 

“Come, this sort of thing will not do,” said 
Herbert Wilberforce, under his breath. “ Ghosts 
have mo occasion to listen when they can go any- 
where*they'choose. ~We must have no eaves. 
“—. about.” - i 

g softly, he approached gure at 
the wahdow, taking care to block the way to tie 


| terrace steps, so as to avoid the possibility of es. 


heard his footsteps, and, turning 


ee held out her arms as if to ward 


"80 T have caught you st last,” said Herbert 
Wilberforce. ‘What do you mean by prowling 
pbent’ and listening? It is mo use looking a 


44 I mean to know who you are ani 
own inset business is.” , 
not here,” she replied, clasping 


“Not here, 
ih “pee wringing them, “If I have 
a mis I am truly sorry.” 
“Mistake?” Herbert repeated. “ There seems 
about that. Well, it is some 
comfort to "you are not the ghost of 
Helwyn Towers? ‘ 
__“* Ghost !” echoed*the woman. 
hint. Ihave wished. myself dead and at peace + 
thousand times. Ther®>is-mothope for me bu: 
the grave. Sir, I am a wronged—bitterly 
wronged woman, and I did not come here to- 
night without reason.” 
** What was your object ?” 
‘* Hush !.not so loud, or perhaps. he will bear 
ou,” j , 
we He! Of whom do you speak ?” 

‘I will say nothing more here,” she replied. 

“‘Walk with me into the park, and I will tell 

‘ou my story.” - 
ae fear ios nice predicament,” Herbert Wil- 
berforce thought. “This woman is evidently 
some harmless lunatic at large, or perhaps 4 
dangerous one. Well, at any rate, I cannot do 
any harm by giving way to her whim. I will 
take her round by the lodge and have her 
secured.” 

More than an hour passed away before Her- 
bert Wilberforce returned to Helwyn Towers. 

He did not go at once tothe drawing-roow, 
but to his own apartment, and there he sat 
down and stared ina half-confused manner at 
the wall. g , 

“What a small and strange world this is,” be 
said, rising and pacing to and fro. “1 wish 
this matter had been left to anyother man but 
myself; but there is no othém alternative but t 
go through with it.’ Let''meé see if I can 
the notes I made hastily. Yes. I am to send 
to Mrs. Marston, Post Office, Jannertree, whet 
she will write or appear in’person as I may de- 
sire. ‘I must’-be cautious, for if it is all a ms 
take I may as well pack up and take myself 
out of the country.” 

He replaced the note-book in his pocket, and 
throwing aside his hat, ‘went downstairs. 

Lord ‘Helwyn was ‘nodding over a book, and 
Colonel Strathblane and Lady Myra were play 
ing a game of ehess in'a cosy corner when 1? 
entered the room. f 

“ Behold the modern ghost hunter,” said the 
colonel; playfully.” «“Well,; Mr. Wilberforce, 
have you brought the spirit in your pocket ? 

“«No; Herbert replied; ‘the only ghost 
I saw was a woman who had found her way ito 
the park and could‘not find her way out of it 
again. Lactéd as guide, and if heartfelt thanks 
can be tegarded as payment I ought to consider 
myself well satisfied.’ After all Idid not so out 





} take liberties with my face with her nails. How 


for nothing. The poor creature was afrai 
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coming to the house for fear of getting into 
trouble, and she might have been left wandering 
about all night.” , 

“The stupidity of some people is marvellous,” 
said thecolonel. ‘‘ Check !”” 

«“ You were in check before you made that 
move, only Lady Myra did not notice it,” Her- 
pert Wilberforce said. ‘‘ Yes, Colonel Strath- 
blane, as you'say, some people are outrageously 
foolish. I remember an instance of a certain 
adventurer who assumed a name and found his 
way into society by his impudence and plausible 
ways. He, to my way of thinking, was wander- 
ing about, and it was not until he was discovered 
by your humble servant that he got into his 
proper pathagain.”) 

“Dear me, that. verifies Lady, Myra’s state- 
ment,” said the colonel. . “You are a kind of 
amateur detective... Well, chacun 4 son gout.” 

“Lady Myra flatters me,.and so do you, 
colonel,” Herbert Wilberforce réplied.. “It is 
not to my taste to interfere with the business of 
any man, unless I, know him to be a scoundrel, 
and then I do not. hesitate to track him down, 
Why should I? The shepherd might as well 
hesitate to turna wolf in sh¢ep’s clothing out of 
the fold, A man representing himself to be what 
he is not might enter this very houseand when 
found out avow himsejf injured and ask the pity 
of the world. You are in theck again, Colonel 
Strathblane.” : 

The colonel forced a smile on his pale face, 
but his white teeth gleamed, through his mous- 
tacheas he replied: 

“Tsee Iam, but really I cannotcope with two 
such good players as Lady Myra and your- 
self,” 

“ You are hopelessly in check, colonel,’ Lady 
Myra exclaimed, “The game .is mine, You 
have not another move.” 

“JT think a pawn might saye him for atime,” 
Herbert Wilberforce said, in a low tone: 

“There is no pawn near the king,” Colonel 
Strathblane said, looking up sharply. “I fear 
your walk in the moonlight has afiected your 
eyesight.” 

“JT beg your pardon,” Herbert replied.. “I 
had a rather bad view of the board. The game 
is over.” s ij > : 

“T have played enough,” Lady Myra said. 
“This room is warm. and fatigues:me. I will 
retire for the night.” 

She gave her. hand to Colonel Strathblané, 
who touched it reverently with his lips, and then 
to Herbert Wilberforce, and as she locked into 
his eyes she saw cOmpassion and pity in them. 

“How serious you are,” she said. “I believe 
you saw the ghost, after;all, but.are afraid of 
shaking my nerves. Good night. If you two 
sit down to. chess don’t quarrel over the game 
like naughty boys.” 

“That is not a bad suggestion,” said Herbert. 
“Suppose we haye a game justto-keep ourselves 
awake. My lord is fastasleep ‘all ready. It is 
weed that his. valet appeared with the candle- 
Sticks,” : 

“As you-please,” the colonel replied, as he 

proceeded to re-arrange the board. 
_ They played until Lord Helwyn awoke and 
bade them good-night, and as soon as he was 
gone Colonel Strathblane; leaned his elbows on 
the table and sat staring, vaguely at the ivory 
Pieces, 

It was his turn to move, but he was in a deep 
reverie and lost to all surroundings. Herbert 
Wilberforce did not disturb him, but watched 
him patiently and narrowly, 

“T would give something to read his mind,” 
Herbert thought. “I wonder if he is living. his 
Past over again ? I wonder——” 

“Ihave had enough of this,” Colonel Strath- 
blane said, suddenly, “Mr, Wilberforce, may I 
ask you a question ?” f 
., _ Certainly, but I will not promise to answer 
it without reserve.” _ - 

“ When do yon leave Helwyn Towers 2” 

a3 8 thought of saying good-bye to the dear old 
pace next Monday,” Herbert Wilberforce replied, 
but I find it impossible.” rare: 
‘ : May Lask why ?” 
a Peeshse business of importance, will detain 
» Herbert said. “ Now may I ask why you 


have put these questions to me? . Does my pre- 
sence bore you? In other words, do you want 
to get rid of mé ?” 

‘I think it would be well for both our sakes,” 
Colonel Strathblane rejoined. ‘“ Mr.: Wilber- 
force, Iam a plain-speaking man, and it is no 
use disguising the fact that we do not like eac 
other. Unhappily we are rivals.” ‘ald 

“Nay. I dispute that,” Herbert Wilberforce 
rejoined. ‘“If I have ever loved Lady Myra 
that is the businés3 of my heart alone. She has 
rejected me, and I bow humbly to. her decision. 
You are the lucky suitor and should be merciful 
as you are powerful. How have I sinned? What 
have I done to offend you ?” 

“Nothing directly to. me,” Colonel Strath- 
blane replied. ‘Though I never shrink from 
warlama manof peace. Come, Mr. Wilber- 
force, you are sensible and thoughtful, and will 
acknowledge with me that your presence here at 
the present time is not desirable.” 

“IT must beg to differ with you,’ Herbert 
Wilberforce replied. “ Under the existing cir- 
cumstances I think my presence is not. only 
desirable but necessary.’ 

The colonel lost all patience and his -brows 
grew dark. 

«I will be plainer still,” he almost hissed. 
“T do not Hike the way you watch me about.” 

«T join issue with you in that cause,” Wilber- 
force rejoined, smiling quietly, ‘‘ but we agree 
for once, Ido not like the way you watch me. 
One would think that I held some great secret 
of your life. Well, let us say that we.comé to 
the conclusion that it will be best for us to part, 
and suppose it is you who leave. Helwyn 
Towers——” 

«You are insolent, sir.” 

“Your opinion of me perhaps does you 
credit,” Herbert Wilberforce said, calmly. “I 
am not the man to be browbeaten or scowled 
out of any xesolution I may take into my head to 
make. To put an end to this discussion let me 
inform you that I shall not leave this place for 
some time to come, unless ordered to do so by 
Lord’ Marbrows Helwyn. If you think it worth 
ie while to speak to him on the subject you 

ave my full consent.” 

Colonel Strathblane’ bit his lips until they 
became white and bloodless. 

“As you will not listen to reason you must 
prepare for war,” he said, rising. “I hope 
you will think better of it after a night’s 
sleep.” 

As he spoke he turned on his heel and left 

the room. ‘ 
“ War to the knife, if you like,” Wilberforce 
said, snapping his fingers. “ I'he fellow is afraid 
of me, and I must keep my eyes open for foul 
play.” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE MEETING IN THE WOOD. 


Sorry) blew the summer breezes: over 
Helwyn Towers, and the landscape wore its 
most beautiful garb of the year. 

Lady Myraand Colonel Strathblane were to be 
married in the autumn, and already preparations 
were being made for the great event. 

The colonel’s demeanour did ‘not outwardly 
change towards Herbert Wilberforce, and the 
latter had the good. sense to take no notice of 
what had passed im the drawing-room. They 
were civil to each other and that was all. 

One evening Herbert was sitting in his usual 
place. on the. terrace, and smoking one of his 
favourite cheroots; when Lady Myra approached 
and seated herself at his side. 

«« Herbert,” she: said, “ I'called you Herbert 
years ago, let me call you so now.” 

He glanced at her as he inclined his head and 
saw that she was pale and disturbed. 

“Yes,” he gaid. “Isee no reason why you 
should. not. When ‘children we were like 
brother and sister.” 

«‘ Will you be a brother to. me now ?” Lady 
Myra asked. ““‘ Colonel Strathblane has gone to 
London, and I-want to havea long talk with 





_ “ With me ?” Herbert Wilberforce said, open- 
ing his eyes.‘ Judging you by the last few months 
some strange alteration must have taken place. 
There was a time, Lady Myra,. when youcame to 
me for advice, but I had buried it with the past 
and laid it among my old dreams.” 

“Don’t be harsh with. me—don’t turn me 
away,” Lady Myrasaid, tearfully. “I cantrust 
you, and I want you to tell me if you have heard 
any of the rumours which are being circulated 
about Colonel. Strathblane.” 

“Name one of them,” Wilberforce said. 
“Speak out. Unburden your heart to me az 
you did when—when you were a girl.” 

“Tt is said that he is an impostor, and that 
his frequent short journeys to London are to re- 
cruit his purse at the gambling table.” 

“T have never heard that,” Wilberforce said. 
Tf the colonel hears it he must take means 
himself to stop idle tongues.” 

‘It is cruel to lim, and cruel to me,” Lady 
Myra sobbed. ‘“ Was he not introduced to us 
by Count Schlisenger, of the German Em- 
bassy. ?” 

“Yes. - Slander runs rampant in such a place 
as this. Why pay attention to it? Ina few 
weeks you will have said farewell for a long 
time to Helwyn Towers. I understand that 
your aifianced husband intends to take you to 
America, ?”” te of : 
~ © Yes, fora year*or perhaps more,” Lady 
Myra replied. ‘ Itis his wish and mine that I 
should seé the great cities of the new world. 
Oh, it will be so delightful, Herbert, and I 
wish for the sake of old times you could go with 
us.” 

«You are forgetting what is being said about 
the colonel,” Wilberforce said, gravely. “‘ What 
if it should be true, Lady Myra ?”’ 

“Tt cannot be true, it must be false,” she 
cried., “I want you to find out how these re- 
ports have been spread about ?” 

“In point of fact to turn detective again ?” 

“Do your best and you will earn my grati- 
tude,” Lady Myra said. “If there is a just 
law in the country the delinquent shall be 
punished.” 

‘But what if it turns out to be myself?” said 
Wilberforce. - ‘‘ Would you consign me to one of 
her Majesty’s doleful prisons ?” 

‘Don’t tease me, Herbert,” Lady Myra re- 
turned. ‘I assure you that it is not a matter 
for jesting with me. I have not mentioned a 
word to the colonel, but I could not marry him 
knowing that his reputation was at stake.” 

“ This I promise you,” said Wilberforce. “ I? 
I succeed in discovering the alleged slanderer 
I will confront him or her with you and Colonel 
Strathblane.” 

««T knew that you would help me,” Lady Myra 
said, joyfully. ‘‘ Come sir, since you are so kind, 
here is a rose for your button-hole.”’ 

«* And may I keep it, Lady Myra? It is said 
that dead flowers harbour bad luck, and I think 
it must be true, for I have had. my share of 
mine. Yet I will keep this rose, Lady Myra, 
and will réturn it to you in its withered state, if 
I succeed in accomplishing the task you ask 
me.” 

“What is your reason for that?” Lady Myra 
Helwyn asked. 

« I will tell you at the proper time,” Herbert 
Wilberforce replied. 

They separated at the sound of Lord Helwyn’s 
voice. The old gentleman was in a towering 
rage about something which had happened in 
the Houses of Parliament, and he treated Wil- 
berforce to a long oration concerning the night 
he helped to silence a number of impertinent 
Liberals. 

To all intents Herbert Wilberforce was listen- 
ing intently, but his thoughts were far away. 
He was thinking that Colonel Strathblane was 
one of the greatest impostors and scoundrels 
under the face of the sun, or the most injured 
of men. 

At last Lord Helwyn grew calm. 

“You do not take much interest in politics, 
Herbert,” he said. 

“T do not, and hope I never shall,” the young 
man replied. “I am sick of wars between 
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Whig and Tory, of petty obstruction wilfully 
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2sreated while the interest of the country is for- 
gotten. I would rather spend one evening here 
gazing at the beauties of nature than see a five- 
column speech of mine fully reported in every 
paper. That is my taste, though I frankly con- 
fess that it is well that we are not all alike.” 

“T agree with you,” Lord Helwyn said, laugh- 
ing. ‘Come in before the night grows chill. I 
quite miss the.colonel. I hope-he will return 
in the morning, as he promised.” 

“Yes,” replied Herbert, slowly. “The place 
does seem lonely without him. . He is so full of 
life and is good company at alltimes. By the way, 
Iam reminded that I must be absent to-night. 
I have received a message to attend to some 
important business for a friend; therefore, my 
lord, I beg that you will excuse me.” 

« What, and leave Lady Myra and myself 
alone ?”” 

“My instructions are imperative,” Herbert 
Wilberforce said. ‘In this matterI am not my 
own master.” 

«Then we must bear our grief and spare you, 
I suppose,” said his lordship, jovially. ‘‘ But 
come back to us with the return of the sun.” 

‘*T will do my best.” 

They shook hands and parted. Herbert to 
order his horse and Lord Helwyn to shut him- 
self in his study. 

Wilberforce met Lady Myra and detained her 
a moment. 

“IT want to ask you one question,” he said. 
“Ts it true that Colonel Strathblane has re- 
quested that your dowry be paid down on the 
day of your marriage ?” 

“T- 

“Then that is all I wish to know. 
revoir.” 

‘The horse ridden by Herbert Wilberforce was 
a fine hunter, and it took him along ata rattling 
pace. In a few minutes the grounds and park 
of Helwyn Towers were left behind and the high 
road gained. 

But Herbert did not keep to the dusty tho- 
roughfare long. He turned his horse into plea- 
sant shady lanes, and reducing the speed to a 
trot rode at leisure, looking about him and taking 
in the beauty of the scene. 

The sun went down ina halo of golden light 
and ruby clouds; the shades of night gathered 
in the valleys, and summer lightning flickered 
above the hill tops, but stilt Herbert Wilberforce 
rode on, until he came to the quaint little village 
of Jannertree. 

The straggling street bore the appearance of 
having been twisted by an earthquake at some 
time or other, and some of the houses hung lop- 
sided fashion, as if they had quarrelled with 
their inmates and desired to pitcn them into the 
road. 

Herbert Wilberforce drew rein at the door of 
the post office, and, dismounting, entered a 
small shop, flavoured with bacon, candles, string, 
spice, and a host of other articles known only 
to a chandler’s establishment. 

A clean, civil woman appeared and asked his 
pleasure. 

“You have received letters here for a certain 
Mrs. Marston,” Wilberforce said. ‘‘ Can you tell 
me where she resides ?” 

“IT cannot,” the post mistress replied, “ but 
she ¢alls every evening for her letters.” 

** May I leave a note for her?” 

“T am afraid that would be against orders,” 
the woman said; “ but if you are quick you will 
have time to write it; and as I am going to 
make the mail up, I will deliver the letter to 
Mrs. Marston, if she calls.” 

Herbert Wilberforce purchased the necessary 
materials, scribbled a few words, and having 
thanked the post mistress for her hint and 
civility, posted the missive and rode away. 

It was quite dark now, and Wilberforce, 
turning his head to the left, rode about a mile 
and halted by the side of a densely-shaded place 
known as Halt’s Wood. 

«*That she will come I am satisfied,” Herbert 
said, as he tethered his horse and threw himself 
down underatree. ‘ Revenge, if nothing else, 
will bring her. I wonder if, after all, she is a 
rank impostor and telling me a pack of lies in 
the hope of extorting money. No! She has 
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not asked me for a single penny, and I am sure 
by her poor style of dress that she has not too 
many of the world’s comforts.” 

He lay musing thus when his sharp ear de- 
tected the sound of footsteps, and rising to his 
feet he went to his horse and leaned his arm 
against its glossy neck. 

In a few minutes he saw the form of a woman 
hurrying along, and uttering the name of Mrs. 
Marston, softly, received an answer in the 
affirmative. 

“ Well, sir,” she said, “‘ you have sent for me, 
andI am here.” 

“Matters are coming to a climax,” Wilber- 
force said, ‘‘ and I must find means to take you 
to Helwyn Towers without being seen by the 
people. Under what name did the man you vow 
to be your husband marry you ?” 

“He called himself Henry Brimslow.” 

** And Colonel Strathblane is the same man ?” 

“That I swear,” was the teply. “ Confront 
me with him and you will see the truth written 
on his face.” 

“May I ask why you took the name of 
Marston ?” Wilberforce asked. “‘ This is a matter 
of so delicate a nature that I am inclined to 
hesitate before I act.” 

“I took my assumed name kiiowing that 
Henry Brimslow would flee at the sound of the 
name he gave me,” the woman said. ‘“ He 
deserted me after treating me like a savage. 
The few hundred pounds I received on my wed- 
ding day he betted and gambled away, and when 
he found there was no more to come he left me 
as he would have turned his back upon a dog. 
Thank God my only child did not survive long, 
but was taken to a happier land. I will do all 
you ask me, sir, but do not keep me long 
in suspense. I cannot bearit. If you will not 
take me to Helwyn Towers I must go myself if 
the result ends in my death.” 

“Hush, hush!” said Herbert Wilberforce. 
You must be calm and patient.” 

“Calm and patient,” she echoed. ‘Calm 
and patient when I know that Herbert Brimslow 
is basking in the smiles of alovely and virtuous 
woman. Ask the winds to cease blowing. Force 
back the lightnings into the storm clouds. i live 
in a whirlwind of unendurable emotions. I feel 
that if I do not see this monster turned adrift 
that I shall go mad. The love I gave him has 
turned to bate—unutterable, awful hate. Why 
did he not kill me outright ? It would have been 
more merciful.” 

“It seems that you or somebody who knows 
this man have been speaking of him,” Herbert 
Wilberforce said. “To begin with, that was a 
very unwise act.” 

“‘T heard him spoken of as a colonel, and I 
denounced him as a gambler,” was the reply. 
“Icould not keep my tongue still to save my 
life when I think of. my wrongs. He is much 
like a certain Colonel Strathblane who is, of 
course, innocent of the imposture.”’ 

«That opens up another question,” Herbert 
rejoined. “Think of the consequences ‘if you 
have made a mistake.” 

“My husband has a scar on: his forehead 
which he received in a brawl with his fellow 
gamblers,” the woman replied. ‘I: bound up 
the wound for him, and nursed him while ie 
lay raving with fever. I have made no mis- 
take.” 

“Then meet me to-morrow night at ten on 
the private road leading to Helwyn Towers,” 
said Herbert Wilberforce. . “ You will have: to 
play a certain part which I will acquaint you 
witn when I have hidden yousafely away. One 
word before we part. Are you in want of 
money ?” 

“No. Ihave sufficient for my small needs. 
It is not reward I seek but justice—justice to 
myself and to the woman he would ruin and 
whose fortune he would squander.” 

She turned away and disappeared as swiftly 
and silently as a shadow, and Herbert Wilber- 
force before mounting his horse walked to and 
fro, fanning his heated face with his hat and 
breathing heavily as if something in his throat 
choked him. 

«Mercy on me,” he said, as he climbed into 
the saddle. ‘“‘The more I hear the more per- 





plexed I am. At all events ‘the ghost at 
Helwyn Towers will soon ‘walk and Colonel 
Strathblane or whoever he may be shall see it.” 


— 


CHAPTER IV. 
NEARER AND NEARER. 


CoLoneL STRATHBLANE returned to Helwyp 
Towers in the highest of spirits and best of 
humours. He feed the servants, visited the 
poor with Lady Myra, and the whole village 
talked of his generous heart and affable ways, 

On the evening of the same day Herbert 
Wilberfore returned, and although Lady Myra 
looked askance‘ at him he would not allow his 
face to betray anything. 

**So,” she said, when they ‘were alone fora 
few minutes, “you must keep the rose for the 
present ?” 

“Yes, I have not succeeded, but time will 
show,” Herbert replied. “ Have patience, be- 
lieve ‘nothing, listen to nothing until you have 
aye > ster before you.” 

“ What is your-own opinion ?” 

“You ask mea question I would rather not 
answer,” Herbert replied. ‘* As you have trusted 
in me and given me your confidence, so you will 
— that I will do my ‘best to set matters 
right.” 

It was nearly eleven o’clock and the dark 
hotirs promised to be stormy. Flashes of light- 
ning lit up Helwyn Towers, and the thunder 
growled low down in the sky. 

“This is just the sort of night when the ghost 
should walk,” Lady Myra said, as she rang for 
her maid. “There is a. great change in the 
colonel. All day he hasbeen as blithe asa bird, 
but reaction in the form of a headache has set 
in, and you will see him no more till the morn- 
in Tou J i 
ey do not feel inclined for sleep just yet,” 
Herbert said, as he bade the beautiful girl good 
night. “I will sit by the window for a time 
and watch the storm. Hark ! how it roars. I am 
afraid there will be but little peace in Helwyn 
Towers to-night.” . 

Left alone Herbert Wilberforce drew up the 
blind, and drawing up an easy-chair to the 
window sat down and tried to peer through the 
gloom. 

“It is a pity that the gallant colonel has re- 
tired,” he said. ‘I had arranged that he should 
see this woman to-night, and she will walk the 
terraces for nothing.” ' 

Scarcely had he murmured the last word 
when the door opened and Colonel Strathblane 
entered. 

“Tam glad to find comebody about,” he said. 
“The heat precluded all chance of sleep, 
and the storm has given me a splitting head- 
ache. What do you say to a game of cards to 
beguile away the time?” 

“IT am but a r hand at ‘games of 
chance,” Herbert replied. ‘And. my memory 
of cards fails me, save that I can recall playing an 
interesting game called ‘ beggar my neighbour 
with my nurse.” ‘ 

« I'only wish to be sociable,” the colonel said. 
“Mr. Wilberforce, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that I spoke harshly to you the other evel- 
ing, and I tender you my heartfelt apology. 

His last words were almost drowned by 
crash of thunder which seemed to shake tue 
stolid old mansion to its foundations. 

“I fear something has been struck,” Colonel 
Strathblane said, in a hushed voice. : 

“An oak inthe park most likely,” Herbert 
said. “I saw what is called a taunderbolt fall. 
Draw nearer to the windows; the sight is Dag 
nificent. Hark! here comes the rain with a 
rush and roar like the ocean beating against ® 
rock-bound coast.” 4 

The colonel advanced towards the window, 
but immediately threw up his arms and recoiled 
so suddenly that he tripped over a chair an¢ 
would have fallen had not’ Herbert Wilberforce 
clutched him by the arm. 

“What is the matter?” the younger 
asked. ‘Are you afraid’ of the storm? 
you seen anything ?” 
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«“ Who is that walxing on the terrace in such 
ascene as this ?”’ Colonel Strathblane demanded, 
as great beads of cold perspiration rose and 
stood out upon his brow. ‘See, there it walks! 
An! it is coming this way.” 

“JT gee nothing,” Herbert said. ‘Sit down, 
man; you are not well. Let me open the win- 
dow, or will you come out and let the rain dash 
upon your face? In either case it will do you 

ood. ” 


“No, no, I am very well!” the colonel gasped. 
« But what does the visitation portend?” 

«J will tell you,” Herbert Wilberforce said, 
clutching him by the shoulders. “It means 
that a woman, injured in body, and murdered ‘in 
heart, is haunting you. - In ‘your guilty con- 
science you see Henrietta Brimslow, your wife. 
Isee the phantom shape now, and, see, it beckons 
to you.” ; 

“Keep it back!” the wretched man cried. 
«JT dare not look upon its face. Mercy! Mercy! 
Give me water, or I die !” 

As he uttered the last word he sank in a 
swoon upon the carpet, and Herbert Wilberforce, 
pushing up the large French windows, admitted 
the woman he had first known as Mrs. Mar- 
ston. 

“Js that your husband?’ Herbert asked, 
pointing to the prostrate man. ‘ 

“Yes; as Heaven is my witness.” 

“Then leave me now, and remain quiet in the 
quarters I appointed for you. I will see you 
again to-morrow.” 

“What! is he not to be driven out into the 
storm as he drove me out to wander or starve 
or die?’ the woman cried, running her fingers 
through her long, dark hair. “There is some 
compact between you. I will not. go. Let me 
remain here until consciottsness returns to him, 
or my voice shall rouse the house.” 

Herbert Wilberforce felt quite certain that 
the woman’s brain was turning, but he did his 
best to soothe her, and succeeded at last. 

“No good ean be done to-night,” he said. 
“If he leaves this house to-morrow his 
flight will prove the truth of your statement, 
and out of gratitude I promise that no further 
ill shall befall you in life.- As you have served 
the Lady Myra up to the present, serve her now 
by going quietly, or the consequences may be 
more serious than you think.” 


“And when may I see her ?” the woman 
asked. : 


“ To-morrow.” 

By this time the. storm had rolled away, and 
the stars shone out bright and beautiful again, 
and Herbert Wilberforce stbod at the open win- 
dow watching the ‘woman as she hurried away. 
He feared that she might return, and breathed 
a sigh of relief when he found that she intended 
to keep her promise. 

Wilberforce closed the window. gently, and 
looked at Colonel. Strathblane. He was coming 


tound, and had already raised himself on ‘his’ 
elbow. 


“Where is she?” he asked, faintly. 

_ “Of whom do speak ?”” Wilberforce. re- 
jomed. “You are ill, and-had better retire to 
your room.” 

5 No—no—I dare tiot ‘stay here,’ was thé re- 
rly. “Stay, it may have been but idle fancy. 
Did you see the apparition ?”” 

“ if sa meus ” . % 
tinea Ww no appafition,” ‘Wilberforce re 
" “Then my nerves must be sadly out of order,” 
‘olonel Strathblane said. “How foolish and 
herd I am. Whenever there is electricity in 

€ air it weakens me. . I hope I have not given 
you much trouble, Mr. Wilberforce.” 

: Your condition alarmed me,” Herbert re- 
P a ‘I am glad to see that yon are better, 
sei, ahonld have been compelled to ring for assis- 


The colonel looked wildly at the speaker, and 
on Pressing his hand:to his brow and mutter- 
Wa Something, turned away and left Herbert 

verforce to his reflections. 


CHAPTER V. 
AT LAST. 


CotonEL STRATHBLANE did not come down to 
breakfast the next morning, but pleaded a head- 
ache as an excuse, and Herbert Wilberforce was 
so uneasy that both Lord, Helwyn and Lady 
Myra noticed it. 

* You must find this old place dull, I know,” 
Lord Helwyn said, “but you must stay here 
until we part with Myra. The time will soon 
come, and then I shall go to London for a 
while.” 

“T cannot permit Herbert to leave us, however 
strong his inclination may be to do so,” 
Lady Myra said, laughing. ‘It is unfor- 
tunate that the colonel is indisposed, as I had 
arranged for a drive in the pony carriage. It is 
a lovely morning, and should enjoy it 
thoroughly. Herbert, will you protect me, and 
see that Iam notrun away with ?” 

“With all my heart,” Wilberforce replied. 
“Nothing in the world could give me such 
pleasure.” 

The pony carriage was ordered, and Herbert 
took the reins. 

** Lady Myra,” he said, “I am going to take 
you to the person who avows that Colonel Strath- 
blane is a villain and an impostor. I saw her 
last night.” 

Hor 

“Yes; it is a woman,” Herbert replied. ‘* Let 
us understand each other now, Lady Myra. What 
I have done has been in the interests of honour 
and justice. If the man is what he is said to be 
I have done you a great service. If you reject 
him I will not ask you to give me back your 
heart.” 

She looked strangely at him and tears welled 
into her lovely blue eyes. 

“Tell me plainly, what do you mean 2?” she 
said. ‘Do ycu believe that your information is 
correct ?” 

“Wait till you see my informant. Here is 
the house,” 

A boy ran out of the cottage, which stood a 
little way back from the road, to look after the 
ponies, and Herbert, assisting Lady Myra out 
of the carriage, escorted her through the little 
garden. 

“ You must be calm and brave,” he whispered. 
“ Courage, for true or untrue it is all for the 
best ” 


As he spoke the cottage door opened and the 
woman who had passed as Mrs. Marston ap- 


peared. 

Herbert Wilberforce waved her back and led 
Lady Myra into the poorly furnished room. The 
two women thus confronted gazed keenly at 
each other. There was a strange contrast be- 
tween the two ; Lady Myra, young, radiant and 
beautiful and dressed in the height of fashion, 
the other pale, almost to ghastliness, and pocrly 


clad. 

Herbert Wilberforce was the first to speak. 

- “T have brought Lady Myra Helwyn to hear 
from your lips what you have already told me,” 
hesaid. ‘ What is your name ?” 

«Henrietta Brimslow, the wife of Henry 
Brimslow, who is passing himself off as Colonel 
Strathblane.” 

Lady Myra clutched the back of a chair for 
support, and she would have fallen had not 
Herbert Wilberforce caught her in his arms. 

“Courage,” he whispered. ‘If this be true 
you have been saved from a fate worse than 
death. Proceed, Mrs. Brimslow.” 

“I tracked him down until I saw him in this 
neighbourhood by accident. I saw him last 
night, and the coward fainted, thinking that he 
was gazing upon my spirit. Confront me with 
him and see if he will deny the truth of my state- 
ment.” 

** Shall I write a note ?” Herbert Wilberforce 
asked, turning to Lady Myra, “I have brought 
writing materials with me.” 

Do as you wish,” she replied. ‘ My brain 
is in a whirl and my heart issick.. I must leave 
all to you.” ! 


“THERE is a womanat Melton Cottage in this 
village who declares that her name is Henrietia 
Brimslow, and moreover that she is your wiic. 
Come at once and clear this matter up to the 
satisfaction of all parties. Lady Myra is witn 
your accuser.” 


A boy was despatched with the note, and 
Colonel Strathblane, having just risen, perused 
it with a calm face. 

“Is the messenger waiting ?” he asked. 

+ Yes, air.” 

“Bring me pen, ink and paper, and I will 
write the answer,” said the colonel. ‘Stay, 
there:is no occasion for that. Tell tne boy to go 
back and say that Iam on the way. He will 
know what I mean.” 

Colonel Strathblane left Helwyn Towers, but 
those in Melton Cottage waited for him in vain. 
Noon came and passed away and still he was 
absent. 

Once they heard tne report of firearms, and 
then the silence of the hot summer’s day reigned 
again. 

Colonel Strathblane would never keep his 
appointment, it was beyond his reach now, for 
beneath a tree ina wood hard by he lay witn 
his face upturned to the sky, his arms out- 
stretched, and in one hand the pistol which had 
done the work of self destruction. 

News was brought to Melton Cottage that a 
man had been found dead, and Herbert Wilbver- 
force guessed the truth. 

“ We will go back to Helwyn Towers,” he said, 
quietly. “Colonel Strathblane, or Henry Brim- 
slow, will not come to-day.” 

The ill tidings spread like wildfire, and at last 
the truth had to be told to Lady Myra. They 
took her to her room, and many a day passed be- 
fore Herbert Wilberforce saw her again. 
Henrietta Brimslow saw her husband’s body 
as it was borne along to the inn to await the 
inquest, and then, as if the mission of long, 
weary years had been fulfilled, she retired to ner 
room, and, falling on her knees, clasped her 
hands above her head. 

The darkness of the night found her still 
knéeling as if engaged in silent prayer. Day 
dawned and she was in the same attitude. 

An officer came to request her presence at the 
inquest, and thedame of Melton Cottage knocked 
repeatedly at the door of Henrietta’s sleeping 
apartment without eliciting a response. 

At last, the officer, losing all patience, sug- 
gested that the room should be opened, and wnen 
this was done they discovered the lifeless form 
of Henrietta Brimslow, kneeling as she had knelt 
in life. 

Gaunt and grim stood Helwyn Towers, un- 
tenanted now, for Lord Helwyn had taken his 
daughter abroad. But time soon worked won- 
ders, and once more the grand old house was 
opened. 

Christmas time was approaching, but the 
guests were few, and Herbert Wilberforce’s voice 
and footsteps awoke no echoes on terrace or 


a 

He too had gone abroad, writing occasionally, 
but never referring to the painful past. 
Lady Myra longed toseehim. Sine had made 
a mistake; she had flung aside his love and 
faithful heart, and he had, nevertieless, saved 
her from becoming the dupe of an adven- 
turer. 
Would he never come back to her? Would 
he never condescend to listen to wnat she pined 
to tell him? It seemed as if the day would 
never come. 
Christmas passed away, and New Year’s Day 
came amid the ringing of bells and general re- 
joicing, but ine season once so welcome found 
no echo in Myra’s heart. 
As night closed in snow began to fall heavily, 
and Lady Myra sat at the briiliant dinner tavle 
dull and silent. 
Suddenly there came a tap at the window, and 
a well-known voice said : 
“A robin desires to wish you all ‘a happy 
new year. May he come in?” 
. * Yes,” said Lord Helwyn, ‘ But a robin who 
can speak must have a name.” 
“ Herbert Wilberforce.” 








Wilberforce sat down and wrote, in a rather 
unsteady hand: 
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«Why did you keep away so long, Herbert ?” 
said Lady Myra, as a sleigh drawn by two 
spirited horses glided through Helwyn Park. 

“Because I loved you, becanse I knew your 
sorrow, and did not care to recall it by my pre- 
sence.” 

« But you were always my friend, and» surely 
you knew that_you would be ever welcome.” 

«Am I welcome now ?” ; 

* Of course you are, sir. | How dare you ask 
me such astupid question ?” 

“Only as a friend ??’ i 

The bowed head, the drooping eyelasnes: told 
their story plainly, and Herbert Wilberforce 
deemed it. necessary:to. ‘bring the horses to a 
standstill. 

“My -darling/’ he'said, as he kissed the 
trembling lips: “This is the happiest dayof 
my life, but Iread in your eyes that there'isa 
still happier one for me. My heart is yoursas 
it was in days gone by. ‘Will you give me yours, 
Lady Myra?” 

And the answer was: 

* Yes.” 


OUR COLUMNS. FOR’ THE 
CURIOUS. 


—— 


Orpex or Sr... Parrick.—This, order was 
founded by George III. in 1783. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland is the Grand Master. The 
order is composed of the sovereign, sixteen 
knights, and six knights extraordinary. 

Mitan CaTHepRaL.—In 1846 we read the 
following in an account of a visit to the, cathe- 
dral: ‘‘ In one of the, subterranean.chapels the 
body of, St. Charlies Borromeois exhibited. He 
was archbishop of Milan at the time of the.great 
plague in 1576, He is clothed in his pontifical 
dress adorned with diamonds, anda gold cushion 
supports his mitred head., The transparency of 
the rock-crystal sarcophagus in which the body 
is enclosed is sufficient to allow the features to 
be distinguished with ease, -The quantity of 
gold and silver about the tomb seems tobe at 
variance with the motto of the Borromean family 
engraved upon it—‘ Humilitas.’”’ 

Tuz Orcan.—The organ was first introduced 
into Hurope in the year 757, by Constantine Co- 
pronimus, who presented Pepin, King of France, 
with one, which was placed in. the eburch of 
Saint-Corneille at Compiégne. In this instru- 
ment steam was employed to produce the:sound, 
boiling water being placed. in a reservoir ‘under 
the pipes, the valves of which opened when the 
keys were touched, and the steam introduced 
into the pipes produced the sound. Instrwments 
of this construction did not remain long in use, 
and the secret of their construction ‘is lost: 
Some of the earliest wind organs had no fewer 
than four hundred pipes and twenty-six pairs of 
bellows, requiring twenty men: to blow, 
and the keys were five or six inches 
in breadth, while the musician used his feet 
instead of his hands; In the organ constructed 
by Glabren, master of the manufactory of 
Ratisbon, and which had been ordered for the 
Abbey of Weingaren in Suabia, were counted no 
less than sixty-six different lips; consequently, 
sixty-six regulators, which governed the sound 
of sixty-six thousand six hundred and sixty-six 
pipes. Arriving at this point of gigantic: coms 
plication, the organ was ratier a kind of monu- 
ment than an instrument of music. 

Press WaRkRANT FOR Stneinc Bors.—Ac- 
cording to the Sloane MS. in the’ British 
Museum impressment was practised in the time 
of Elizabeth for the purpose of getting choria- 
ters for the royal chapels. The following isa 
copy of the royal mandate, which bears the 
Queen’s signature :—‘ By the Queene, -Eliza- 
beth R. Whereas we have authoryséd our 
servaunte Thomas ‘Gyles, Mr. of the children of 
tne cathedrall churche of St.' Paule, within 
our cittie of London, ‘to ‘take upp suche apte 
and meete children as are most fitt:to be 
instructed and éramed in the arte and science 





of musicke and.singinge'as may be had and 
found out within anie place of this our realme 
of England or Wales, tobe by his educa- 
tion and bringing. up made meete and liable 
to serve us in that behalf ‘when our plea- 
sure is to call for them: “Wee, therefore, by 
the tenor of these presents will and require that 
you permit and suffer from henceforthe our 
saide servaunte Thomas Gyles and his deputie 
or deputies, and evéry one of them to take up in 
anye cathedrall or collegiate churche or churches 
and in everye other place or places’of this‘our 
realme of England and Wales suche childe or 
children as he or they or anye of them shall 
finde and like of, and the same childe and chil- 
dren by vertue hereof, for the use and_seryice 
aforesaid with them ‘or any of them, to bring 
awaye withoute anye letts, contradictions, staye, 
or interruptions to the contrarie, charginge ‘and 
commandinge you and’ everie of you to be 
aydinge, helpinge and assistinge to the above- 
named Thomas Gyles-and his deputie or depu- 
ties in and aboute’ the due execution of the 
premisses for the more spedie, effecjuall, and 
better accomplishing thereof from tyme to tyme, 
as you and everie of you'dotendar our will and 
pleasure, and will answere for doinge the con- 
trarie at your perilles.’ Given under our Signet 
at our Manor of Greenwich, the xxvith daye of 
Aprill, im the xxviith yere of our reign. ‘To all 
and singular Deanes, Provostes, Maisters and 
Wardens of Collegies,.and all ecclesiastical 
psons and mynisters, and to all other our officers, 
mynisters, and subiects to whome in this casé 
it shall apperteyne and to everye one of them 
greetinge.” 

Spaniso Inconarutrres.—A traveller says: 
—Curious contradictions are décasionally, found 
in the higher ranks. I remember sleeping at 
the house of a decayed noble, who received me 
with, the utmost -hospitality. My sleeping 
apartment, however, was destitute of the most 
common conveniences of life.’ My. bed had no 
curtains, there was not a looking-glass, there 
was nota chair in the room. Such being the case 
I was surprised and somewhat amused at seeing 
a menial attired in a faded livery of green and 

old enter my apartment with much state, 
Geaxtiig a basin of massive silver, which he was 
himself compelled to hold, because there was no 
table on which he could place that ponderous 
relic of the departed splendour of the house, 

A Lawncasnire Roap in 1770.—“ I know not 
in the whole range of language terms sufficiently 
expressive to describe this infernal road. To 
look over a map and perceive that it is‘a ‘prirci- 
pal one, not only to some towns, but even whole 
counties; one would naturally’ conclude it to’ be 
at least decent ; but let me most seriovsly caution 
all travellers who may accidentally’ purpose to 
travel this terrible country. to avoid it as they 
would the devil, fora thousand to one but they 
break their necks or their limbs by overthrows 
or breakings down. They will here meet ruts 
which I actually measured, four feet deep, and 
floating with mud from only a wet summer. 


What, therefore, must it be after a “winter? 


The only mending it in places receives is the 


tumbling in of some loose stones, which serve | 


no other purpose but jolting a carriage in the 
most intolerable manner. These are not merely 
opinions but. facts, for.I actually passed three 
carts. broken down in those eighteen miles of 
execrable metnory.” 

How to Maxe Tra.—“ The Jesuit that came 
from China, A.D. 1664, to Mr. Wailer, said that 
to a drach'm of tea they put a pint of water, and 
frequently take the yolks of two new-laid eyes 
and beat them up with as much fine sugar as is 
sufficient for the tea, and stir all well together. 
He also informed him that we let the hot water 
remain too long soaking upon the tea, which 
makés it extract into itself the earthy parts of the 
herb; the,water must remain upon it no longer 
than while’ you can say the Miserere psalm very 
leisurely ; you have then only thespiritual part 
of the tea, the proportion of which to the water 
must be about a drachm to the pint?” : 

CoacHss ‘In -ENctAND.—Coaches ' were first 
established in England in 1625, they-did‘ not 
stand-in the streets, but:.at the principal inns. 
In 1637 there were in London and Wespminster 





fifty hackney codehes. Strafford says :—TF cap. 
not omit to mention any new thihg that comes 
up among Us, though ever'so trivial. There jg 
one Captain Baily, ne hath beeh @ sea captain, 
but now lives upon the land, about this city, 
where he: tries experiments. He hath erecta 
aceording to his ability some four hackney 
coaches, put his'men in a livery, and appointed 
them to stand at the Maypole in the Strand, 
giving them instructions at what rate to carry 
men into several patts°of the town, where i] 
day they may be had. 

Tue Trrie “ AppERmMAN.”"—The term alder. 
man is derived from the Saxon Alderman: 
formerly, the second rank of nobility among our 
Saxon ancestors, equalto the Earl of the Dano. 
Saxon. There were also several. magistrates 
who bore the.title ofalderman ; and according to 
Spelman, the Aldermanus totius Anglia seems 
to have been the same officer who was afterwards 
styl.d capitalis justiciarius Anglice, or chief jus. 
tice of England. Aldermen were first appointed 
to cities in the year 882. 

Buriat or A Firorentine Crrizen.—On the 
17th of May, 1491, four hours before sunset, the 
body of Filippo Strozzi was honourably buried 
at Santa Maria Novella. His was one of the 
grandest funerals seen at Florence for a ‘long 
time. There were four files of friars ‘and all 
the clergy of the ‘cathedral, and: those’ df San 
Lorenzo, a band of a hundred and fifty mei, all 
the masons and workmen of the new building 
(the Strozzi palace), and all the peasants of his 
estates. There were two rows of ner-bearers 
and forty torch-bearers. All the kinsmen re- 
ceived mourning dresses, and fout servants 
dressed to represent the sons of the deceased, 
in mantles with trains, followed the body. 

Irauian Parizsts or THE S1xTEentH Cry- 
tury.—An_ Italian historian recounts bow he 
had seen a Florentine, who was Archbishop of 
Pisa at twenty-four. years old, riding in the 
streets of Florence inthe daytime with a short, 
black Spanish cloak that’ came down to his 
knees, with a sword by~ His side, and with 
servants following’ him on foot’with swords, in 
military fashion. And Cardinal Giulio de Medici 
himself-used always to go to church, 'in Florence, 
in an open rochet, without either mantle or car- 
dinal’s hat; and with a beard half-way down his 
breast and a posse’ of runnifig footmen with 
swords around him, and not a priest or clerk in 
his company. t fas 

Evi Omens.~—“ Colonel Sharrington Talbot 
was at Nottingham,” writes Aubrey, “when 
King Charles (1.) did set up his.standard/upon 
the top of the tower there. He told me that tue 
first night the wind.blew, it so that it bung 
almost horizontal, which some did take for aa 
evil omen,” The same authority relates:— 
“The day that the Long. Parliament. began, 
1641, the sceptre fell out of the figure of King 
Charles, in wood, in Sir Thomas Trenchard’s 
hall, at Wullich, in Dorset, as they were at 
dinner in the\‘parlour.”* © °*" ' , 

Buriat oy CHarnges I.—After the execution 
the king’s body was embalmed’ and removed 
Windsor for interment. The Parliament sane- 
tioned the expenditure 6f not ‘more than five 


| hundred pounds upon the fumerdl. Noreligious 


ceremony took plage, the. burial service being a 
that time prohibited. No tablet or inscripuon 
marked the last.resting-place of royalty. 
Finest ApPraRANcE oF WomsEn ow THE STAGE. 
—It was not until! after the Restoration that 
women came ypon the;stage. In the patent 
granted to Sir William Davenant (1660) there 
was a clause :-—‘‘ Whereas the women 8 parts 
have hitherto been acted by men in the habits 
of women, at which ‘some have taken offence 
we do permit and give leave, for the time to 
come, that all women’s parts be acted by 
women,” On August 18, 1660, Pepys chronicles: 
=~ saw the ‘Loyal Subje¢t’ at’ the Cockpit, 
where one Kynaston, a boy, ‘acted the Lin cht 
Sister Olympia, but ‘made the loveliest lady tha 
ever I saw in my life.” On the 20th of Novem 
ber, in the same. year, ‘he ‘saw the “ reise 
Bush,” the play’ being entirely acted by ™* 
performers; but. he.was at the same play 7 
on the 8rd January,.1661,‘and/ then»he recor’, 
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for the first time, he saw women come upon the 


stage. ; 

TRADITION REGARDING BuENHAM BencuEs:— 
There is a popular notion in the neighbourhood 
of Burnham that the beeches were all pollarded 
py the Parliamentary army, who were encamped 
theré during the: civil wars of Charies I., and 
who used the timber for making gun-stocks. 
But some people doubt whether the trees were 
ever really poilarded at all, and certainly they 
do not look at first sight as if they had ever been 
subjected to such @ process, 80 tall, so round, 


and shapely are their forms. 








Mr. O’Donovan’ BRossa’s _Morro,— Dyna- 


mite is right.” 


A Musto _Havu.—M. Bubenstein’s receipts 


(£10,000). 
Yoren: “ Ti 


FACETIA. 





Punch. 


Moonshine. 


cket to Merton, muster.” 


Boorrsa CruerK: “ Rettirn ?” 


Yorrn: “Return be danged! I bain’t there 


yet!” 


Wun you break your word, what do the 
pieces consist of ?+Lies, 


An EXHIBITION OF ALL Natio: 


tion of temper. 


Tae Darryman’s Favourite Expression.— 


“ Cheese it,” 


Tue Opgra For City, Men.-—+“ Rig-oletto;” 
ditto for auctioneers—~ 


Ir comes expensive to keep a raven—becatise 


Moonshine. 
on! 


Moonshine. 
Moonshine. 
Moonshine. 


** Mart-a.”’ Moonshine. 


he’s always raven-ously hungry.—Moonshine. 


Sza-sipz Rasorts.—For mothers, Margate ;; 
for nightbirds, “ Rollicking Ramsgate”; for 
admirers of the fair sex, Broad-Stairs; for card-| 
players, Deal; for. young married rcouples, 
Turtle Dover; for poets,‘ Sunny South” sea; 
for too-bottle mren, Portsmouth; for niggers, 
“Yar-Yar” mouth; 
borough ; for sheep farmers, Sheerness’; for un- 
dertakers, Gravesend; for rich men, Worthing ; 
for Society editors, Jeersey; for Home Rulers, 
Portland; for old maids, Isle: of: Man; for 
couriers, Hastings ; for travellers, Bournemouth. 


“Awnim,” said.a fond hnsband to his. wife, 
mses of last 
month ?”? “Oh,” she answered, “ only about, 
_© Well, 
only baked cake twice, and therefore 


“what were 


a shilling.” « 
you see 


for old soldiers, 


Moonshine. 


the current ex 


Why, how was. that?” 


used very. few currants,” 


QUESTION in mathematics—If two detectives 
can be put on a scenty how’ many can be-placed 


on a dollar, 


“ SMOKING”? HER. 


“Ts this a smoking carriage, sir?” 


“No, ma'am ; other end of; train; but jump 
aoe if you want t’ smoke.. I shan’t mind’t 


Fun. 


“11s AN ILL WIND.’ 


“Ay! ay! lady. 


vlessed times. Yesterday I wasn’t wuth a screw. 


Now, to-day I’ve«sheerd 0? my boy Jack being 


reshed overboard off the Cape, and drownded. 
shall git all ees back pay and all ’ees clothes, 


‘T'ma made man.” 


Fun. 


SOMETHING WORTH LOOKING AT. 
Acep Party: “Ag you say; miss; I ham in- 


ed a-gettin’ w. 


many thingsinmy time—+christinings, funereals, 


and 


weddins—but there is one tning as I’ve 


never. seen, as, should:like to afore I die.’’ | 
ounc Lapy; “ What is that?” 


Acep Parry: «A divotce, miss !” 


_ Tur choir of 
have given noti 


their stipends are raised, Whetaer the 


Fun. 
CHOIR QUERIES, 


Holy Trinity Chureh, Coventry, 
ee that they will go ont on strike 


ns.—An exhibi- 


Sear- 


As yew say, we lives in 


erry old, and I ’ave a-seen a 








basses require “ treble” pay, or the contraltos an | 
alto-gether new scale of salaries, or the baritones | 
a “tenor,” or fiver or so, we are not informed ; | 
but since the threatened action on the choir’s | 
part their performances have had a “striking” 
effect, we understand. Whether things will end 
in their getting what the vicar considers a “ sur- 
plice-sage ”’ of payis another matter: The con- 
gregation hopes the matter will be settled soon, 
because, as it is» the various singers, in their 
desire to stand or fall together, ‘take each 
otner’s parts,” even in the anthems! Fun. 


THE MAN WHO ALWAYS BATHES. 
First Grunts, * Water aice and warm this 


morning, sir?” * 
Szcowp Drrro: “Mo—beastly cold!” 
F. Ge Oh?’ 

[Missed that day anyhow. ] . 

ODP THOUGHTS FOR ODD FOLKS. 
, (By our odd man out.) 

In the opinion of most odd folks nothing can 
well be moge ill than a dyspeptic ¢ondition of 
the body; get, wh@mweiome-to think of it, what 
after all is indigestion but—all stuff ! 

When:you hive nothing else tojet the wife of 
your boson e, make a virtae of necessity, 
and let her haye—her own m8 

You may goon cuttingyour hair for years and 
years ; imthe’end, however,/it is sure to be even 
with you and—eut you, } 

What can become of the “bits of a woman’s 
mind”? Does she really “give” them -all to 
her better half? Alas, poordevil ! 

This is a horribly mercenary world nowadays. 
Years ago quarrelsome nations msed to be 
quieted by the sword; now it’s blunt. 

But the world is) even worse tham merely 
“* mercenary;” there really is no dependence to 


Judy. 


be placed in anything. Why,even a bond fide | °f 


total abstainer may come to his bier! 
GET OUT. | 


Wur is it that a barrister, however suceessful 
he may be in his profession, is not;likely ‘to last 
very long ?—Well, if you must have it, because 
he will havea brief career before him. ra ! 

pe udy. 


Judy. 


"PROPER PRIDE. 
Lirrie Irish Tatton: “ Carefubof your arm, 


sorr! Yes, sorr. Been vaceimated, sorr ?. None 
of that for me, sorr. No blood for me but my 


own.” Moonshine. 
Tur Power or Drcreprion.—Russia. 
Moonshine. 
Tue Promisrp Lanp.—Ireland. 
Moonshine. 


Motto, FoR THE (Wim#LEDON) Wxex.— 
«Butt me no Butts.” Moonshine. 

Mrs. Spricas assumes that the. present 
weather is called tro-pickle because. it is hot. 
Where ignorance is bliss, &c. Moonshine. 


Tur Laps or Sone.—Ballads.—Moonshine. 


Pusuic-Houss. Siaens,—Botile noses. 
Moonshine. 


A “Prane Srarement.”—That official Van- 
dalism is about to cut down at Kensington the 
largest tree in London. Funny Folks. 


AUGUST HORTICULTURE. 


Tue best buttonhole flowers for August are 
the dog-rose and the dog-days-y. 
Funny Folks, 


MUCH VIRTUE IN A “3B.” i 

Wury do they call that Fenian sheet, filled as 
it is with ignorant and savage ‘drivel, the 
“United Irishman” Surely a. better ‘title 
would be the «* B’-nighted Irishman”! 

Funny Folks. 
PARADOXICAL. 

We have heard of a man so proud and inde- 
pendent. that even when he hadn’t a pound in 
his pocket he regarded the world with 
«sovereign contempt.” Fanny Folks. 


*goop Dog!” 





Iris now proved beyond all doubt that the 


€ 





best dog ever known was the poetical pointer 
who could both “ point a moral” and “adorn a 
tail !” Funny Folks. 
‘‘QpITe Too Con-summit.’—The top of Ben 
Nevis. Funny Folks. 
AND “‘NO ERROR.” 


Aunt Towzer thinks the Ladies’ Dress Re- 
formers who advocate “dual garmenture” or 
‘divided skirts” must be ‘downright panta- 
loonatics !”’ Funny Folis. 

Customer: “ Cabbages a shilling a-piece ?”’ 

GREENGROCER: “‘ Yes, mum. Such a demand. 
Everypody wears ’em on their ’eds and down 
their:backs.” Funny Folks. 





THE USE OF THE WALRUS. 





Iw looking at this uncouth animal, the most. 
natural qnestion at once arises—What earthly 
service cam such an ungainly, stupid beast 
render? What, indeed, is the use of its exist- 
ence P But the answer is swift and satisfactory : 
were’if mot for the\ subsistence furnished so 
tg ay the flesh and oil of the morse, it is ex- 
ceedin gly whether the Esquimaux of 
North America, from Behring Straits clear round 
to Labrador; could to live. It is not to 
be inferred that walrus-meat is the sole diet of 
these simple: for thatis very wide of the 
truth; but awte several months of. every 
year when the exigencies of the climate render 
it absolately impossible forthe bardiest natives 


to go gut and e food, and then the value 

Matwre | walrus-meat isappreciated, when 
= een and-weeks as the beginning. and 
end, of every walrus regponds to as 
many of the Innuit:as:the camel of tne 
Arab, of the South-Sea 


or. 

islander. Its flesh feeds him ; its oil inates 
and warms his'datk hut; its sinews make his 
bird-nets; its tough skilfully stretched 
over. ee ae frame, constitutes his 
famous. , and the serviceable oomiak, or 
bidarrah ; ite intestines are converted into water- 
proof clothing, while the soles to its flippers are 
transferred to his feet; and, finally, its ivory is 
‘a source ofvemdless utility to him in domestic use 
and im trade and barter. 

Walrus famines among the Esquimaux have 
been recorded in pathetic legends by almost all 
of the savage settlements in the Arctic. Even 
now, as I write (November, 1880), comes the 
authentic corroboration of the harsh rumour of 
the starvation of the inhabitants of St. Lawrence 
Island—those people who live just midway be- 
tween the Old World and the New, in Alaskan 
waters. The winter of 1879-80 was one of ex- 
ceptional rigour in the Arctic, though in this 
country it was unusually mild and open. The 
ice closed in solid around St. Lawrence 
Island—so firm and unshaken by the mighty 
powers of wind and tide that the walrus were 
driven far to the southward and eastward, out 
of reach of the unhappy inhabitants of that 
island, who, thus unexpectedly deprived of their 
mainstay and support, seemed to have miserably 
starved to death, with the exception of one smail 
village on the north shore, The residents of the 
Poonook, Poogovellyak, and Kagallegak settle- 
ments perished, to a soul, from hunger—nearly 
800 men, women, and children. I was among 
these people in 1874, during the month of 
August, and remarked their manifold superiority 
over the savages of the north-west coast and the 
great plains, They seemed then to live, during 
nine months of the year, almost wholly upon the 
flesh and oil of the walrus. Clean-limbed, 
bright-eyed, and jovial, they profoundly im- 
pressed one with their happy subsistence and 
reliance upon the walrus herds of Behring Sea ; 
and it was remarked then that these people had 
never been subjected to the temptation—and 
subsequent sorrow—of putting their trust in 
princes; hence their independence and good 
heart. But now it appears that it will not suffice, 
either, to put your trust in walrus.—“ Scribner.” 
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[AFTER WEARY WAITING. ] 


LEO THE ADOPTED. 


A SHORT STORY. 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 


> 





“Rover! Rover!’ It was the voice of a 
child, loud and clear, that echoed through the 
woods again and again. “Rover! Rover! 
Rover !”” 

Then the bushes parted and a girl sprang into 
the opening and looked anxionsly round her. 

She was an odd-looking child, not handsome, 
nor would she be called pretty, but possessed of 
an indescribable fascination. The hair was 
tawny gold, the eye-brows and lashes much 
darker ; and, instead of the blue orbs that usually 
accompanied fair hair and complexion, were a 
pair of eyes black and unusually brilliant. The 
face and bared arms and hands were tanned to 
a dark hue, but the neck and shoulders, from 
where the loose blouse had accidentally slipped, 
were dazzlingly fair. 

As she stood there in the golden sunlight, her 
face wearing an eager, anxious expression, her 
shade hat fallen back over the shoulders, and 
one hand filled with wild-flowers, she made a 
picture that an artist would have delighted to 
copy. 


* Rover ! Rover !” she called again, louder and 
longer than before ; but Rover did not answer 
her call. 

She was about to turn away when she caught 
sight of a man’s figure standing in the shadow of 
the trees opposite. Bounding across the open 
spaceshe stood near him and surveyed him closely. 
She saw a tall, well-built figure, a handsome 
face with proud, patrician features, indolent blue 
eyes, and a high, white forehead shaded by 
|; Waving chestnut hair. He was attired in a 
| shooting costume, and carried the usual aceom- 
paniments. He seemed amused at her close 
scrutiny, for a smile curved his red lips, only 
half hid beneath a brown moustache. 

** What do you think of me ?” he said, at last. 

She looked up fearlessly into his blue eyes. 

“You are very handsome,” she replied; 
“handsome and grand looking ; but I don’t like 

ou.” 
“ nade like me?” heechoed, “And pray why 
not ?” 

**You’re lazy looking,” she said; ‘“‘and I 
detest lazy people; and I think you might be 
awful cross if you wanted to; and—andI reckon 
you feel pretty big, don’t you ?” 

The young man laughed a low, musical laugh; 
but it brought a flush to the girl’s cheeks anda 
gleam in her black eyes. 

‘You needn’t laugh at me,” she said, indig- 
nantly. “If you’re going to be rude I'll go 
home.” 

“Qh, no! stay awhile,” he replied, for he 





was beginning to feel interested in this strano, 
child, with a rare, unusual beauty. “ Who ay 
you, little one ?” 

“ I’m Leo Russell, and I was eight last spring,” 
she replied. “Now, I’d like to know who yo 
are.” 

««My name is Eugene Halton,” he said. «| 
am visiting my aunt at Edgemont. Perhaps 
you have heard of it ?” ' 

«« Yes, indeed;” replied Leo; “I saw it once ; 
isn’t it lovely? And I saw a tall lady tier, 
dressed in mourning, and——”’ 

“My aunt,” interrupted Eugene. 

‘Yes, I suppose so,” the child continue, 
* And she hdd pretty black hair and mild blue 
eyes, and looked sweet and lovely and kind. Yoy 
don’t look a bit like her, Mister Eugene.” 

«Thanks, Miss Leo,” he said, smiling. “Dp 
you live near here ?” 

« About half a mile away,” Leoreplied. “I'm 
an orphan. Grandpa takes care of me; he’s 
good man, grandpa is, and I can’t love hin 
enough. We were rich once,” she added, grow. 
ing more familiar ; “ that was when I was a wee 
bit of a baby. Grandpa says I can’t. remember 
it ; but sometimes, when I shut my eyes, I can 
see a large room with velvet furniture in it, and 
flowers and pictures and a piano, and a little 
lady all dressed in silk, that looks just like my 
mamma’s picture. My papa was very interlect- 
able, grandpa says, and maybe I’l be like him 
if I study hard. Think so ?” 

“TI doindeed,” repliedthe young man. “Now 
tell me what Sona you in these woods. Aren’: 
you timid at all ?” 

“Timid? That means afraid. No, indeed! I 
love the woods,” said Leo. ‘ What's there tobe 
afraid of, I'd like to know? Only flowers and 
trees and birds.. I can sing just like the birds. 
Now listen !” 

And to Eugene’s surprise there issued from 
her slender throat the song of the thrush, the 
nightingale, the lark, the cry of the quail and 
cuckoo, following each other in rapid succes- 


sion. 

“ How wonderful!” he said, when she ceased. 
“ Who taught you, Leo ?” 

«The birds,” she replied.  ‘ Isn’t it just like? 
Oh!” she said, as a sudden remembrance came 
to her, ‘I was looking for Rover ; have you seen 
him ? Rover’s my dog, a curly, black dog, with 
a spotted breast. Have you seen him ?” 

he young man’s eyes opened wider, and he 
drew a low whistle. 

“ Was it your dog?” he asked. : 

“Then you have seen him?” cried Leo, ner 
face beaming with pleasure. “Oh, where is he? 
I’ve been looking for him ’most an hour, it 
seems.” 

Eugene shifted his gun from one hand to the 
other and looked uneasy. ‘ 

« Why don’t you speak ?” demanded his com- 


on, 
TI didn’t know he was your dog,” said the 
other. He was devouring some of my game, aad 
I—shot him.” 

«Youdid what ?” cried Leo, seizing his sleeve. 
«Where is he?” 

Eugene pointed to aclump of bushes near by, 
and Leo darted forward. Then he heardashrill 
ery, and the child came back and stood before 
him with a face fairly white with wrath and 
indignation and her black eyes literally blaz 


ing. 

cA You've killed him!” she said, fiercely; 
“killed my Rover! Shot him dead with you 
great, ugly gun! How dared you? He was wy 
only pet, my dear Rover, and just an hour 4g? 
he was racing the fields with me. Ob, you bad, 
wicked man !” ? i 

The eyes softened, the lips quivered, am d 
throwing herself upon the ground, she erie 
passionately. Eugene Halton regarded her cur 
ously. . “4 
“ T didn’t know he was your dog,” he s# 

in. “Don’t ery, Leo, and I'll buy you 
another, a better——” , ted 
But she sprang to her feet and interrup 
him with a quick gesture. ; 
« How dare you tell me that ?” she said, stamp 





ing her foot. “I won’t hear of it! I won’t have 
aetnd one! You’rea wicked man! I knew 
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it when I first saw you! I shan’t ever forgive 
ou! hate youhate you !". . . 

Then she turned and-sped away. He saw the 
pink cambric dress fluttering through the trees, 
her tawny hair floating: behind her; then she 
was gone. T bine’ ‘ss ' 

« Whew!” he said,, “‘ whatia little spite-fire ! 
I'm sorry I nurt her feelings, but it was only a 
doc, and she can get another any day.” 

Yet he was troubled for many days after. He 
was haunted by visions of her pale, wratnful 
face, her gleaming, black eyes, the scornful, 
bitter tones as she had said : 

«| hate you—hate you !” 

He buried Rover beneath the’sod where ‘he 
had fallen, and placed:a flat stone at his head, 
But his conscience still troubled bim, and, about 
two weeks later, purchased a handsome, intelli- 
gent animal, as near like Rover-as possible, and 
took it to the little cottage near the forest. But 
the house was empty, and in answer to his 
inquiries he was told that the old man had died 
ten days before, and the girl Leo was.gone, no 
one knew where. 

So the handsome new Rover was taken back 
to Edgemont and given to his aunt, to whom he 
had told the story of the child Leo and her dog 
Rover. 

* * *.. * + 

Mrs. Avenworth, mistress of Edgemont, stood 
by the window of the large, airy parlour, an open 
letter in her hand, “and a smile half doubtful, 
half curious, on her placid countenance. Her 
nephew, Eugene, reclined in a willow chair near 
her, and his blue eyes rested earnestly on her 


face,as though he would read her thoughts. He } 


knew by her manner that the news contained in 
the missive was something strange and unusual, 
and he possessed a deal of curiosity. As she 
wrned toward him, however, his lids drooped, 


and the indolent, careless look he usually wore |, 


settled on his handsome features. 

“ So strange—so very strange!” she said, more 
to herself than to him. 

Then she came forward and stood before him. 

“ Eugene,” she said, “‘ this letter is from my 
sister, your aunt Della, or rathér dictated by her, 
for when it was written she was already in the 
Valley of Death. Yes, Eugene, she is dead ; died 
in far Germany, andamong strangers. Is it not 
sad? Butas tothe principal part of this epistle: 
You remember that she adopted a child about 
five years ago, a little girl. Sne had to other 
children, and she made this one her heiress. 
She wishes me to take care of her until she is of 
age, and bring her up as I would my own 
daughter. She will start from Germany—but 
stop.” She glanced at the date of the letter. 
“Eugene,” she said, “ this letter has been de- 
layed. To-day is the day upon which the girl 

xpects toarrive in England, and—wnhy, Eugene, 
she must be on her way to Edgemont now. And 
if she finds no one awaiting her—how provok- 
ing!” 

Just then, before her nephew could reply, there 
came a sound of wheels on the gravelled wali, 
and a carriage drove up in front of the mansion. 
Mrs. Avenworth hastened to the door in time to 
see a tall, girlish figure in deep mourning ascend 
the steps of the piazza. She glanced at her 
apprehensively, and her heart warmed to her at 
once. She looked so fair and delicate in her 
biack robes, 6ver which her bright, golden hair 
fell in a glistening shower. rs. Avenworth 
advanced to her, and; taking both gloved hands 
in her own, stooped ‘and kissed her. 

“ Welcome to Edgemont,” she said; “‘ hence- 
forth let it be your home.” 

The girl gave her a grateful glance. 

“T may call you aunt, may I not ?” she said. 

“No, no!” replied Mrs. Avenworth. “Call 
me mother ; it is a dear name.” 

«, May I really ?” cried the other, in delight. 

I wanted to at first, you looked so kind and 
motherly, but was not sure you would like it.” 

_ “Like it!” said the elderly lady. “Yes, indeed, 
Gear. Never but once have I heard that dear 
wee addressed to me, and then it was by a 
ts baby’s tongue, He lived just long enough 
forlen the word, and then left- me alone and 


The:girl looked at her sympathetically ; then, 
throwing her arms around her neck, she whis- 
pered : 

Tam so glad,.for you remind me so much of 
Mamma Della. My own mother died long, long 

i ago.” 

‘What is your name, dear?” asked Mrs. 
Avenworth, as they entered the hail arm-in- 
arm. 7 

“Leo,” was the reply; “and Mamma Della’s 
name, Vance, Leo Vance.” 

** And your age ?”’ 

* Fourteen last April.” 

As they entered the parlour Eugene arose from 
his seat and came forward to nieet'them. 

My nephew; Eugene Halton, Leo,” said Mrs. 
Avenworth 

Eugene extended his hand with a winning 
smile, but to his surprise Leo took no notice of 
it, and, with a haughty inclination of her head, 

‘turned away. His aunt glanced from one to the 
other in surprise. 

** Are you acquainted ?” she asked. 

“T have never met this young girl before to 
‘my knowledge,” replied Eugene, as astonished as 
his aunt, 

“* T haye met you,”’ said Leo. “My memory 
is better than yours, Mr. Halton.” 

Eugene glanced at her searchingly for an 
instant; then he remembered. He saw once 
niore the green, shadowy woods, the little girlin 
her loose pink frock, her yellow hair streaming 
over her fair shoulders, her black eyes spark- 
ling like stars; and again he heard the fierce, 
angry words, “I hate you—hate you!” 

Before he had time to speak Leo turned to 
Mrs. Avenworth and said: 

“ Mother, I am very tired. May I go to my 
room ?” 

« Certainly,”’ was the reply. 

They went ont together. 

«My dear,” said the lady, when they stood to- 
gether in Leo’s cool, airy chamber, “why did 
you treat Eugene:so coldly ?” 

“Tam sorry if I displeased you,” said Leo; 
but almost six years ago he committed an act 
for which I have never forgiven him. Perhaps 
he told you the story of the little girl he met in 
the woods, Leo Russell, and the interview he had 
with her. I was that girl, mother. By a cruel 
act he caused a childish heart deep pain, deeper, 
perhaps, than he imagined. I have never for- 
gotten it; I never can.” 

Mrs. Avenworth looked bewildered. 

i. But, Leo,” she said, “it was but a trifle. 
He was thoughtless and careless, like most young 
lads, and itis wrong to hoard up little things 
against a person.” 

* Perhaps it was a trifle to all but myself,” 
said Leo; “ it was a deep sorrow to me, because 
I was lonely then, and had naught in this 
world to.love and care for me but grandpa and 
Rover.” 

Her voice trembled, and she seemed like a 
little child again. She was so tall,so well deve- 
loped, so mature in her thoughts and speech, 
that Mrs. Avenworth had found it difficult to 
realise she was so young. She bad talked and 
acted like a woman before; she seemed a 
simple child now, and, laying her head on the 
elder one’s shoulder, she cried softly for grandpa 
and Rover. 

Mrs. Avenworth was puzzled. She scarcely 
knew how to treat'this young girl, who seemed 
a child and woman together ; so, without speak- 
ing, she smoothed the shining hair gently. It 
had the desired effect ; Leo raised her head and 
brushed away the tears. 

** How selfish I am,” she said, “ when you are 
so kind and good to me!” 

In her heart she made a vow to try to forget 
and forgive Eugene Halton’s cruel, thoughtless 
deed,and she succeeded so wellthat, when supper 
was over and they sat together in the parlour, 
she grew quite talkative, and told him of her 
travels and sang forhim. And he listened and 
marvelled, too, that a creature so young should 
be so serious and intellectual. 

He requested her to sing a duet with him, to 
which she acquiesced willingly; but when he 
ventured to ask ber te favour him with the old 





, bird-song, if sne remembered it, her face grew 


€ 





cold and set, and he knew the subject was an 
unpleasant one, and immediately changed it. 

A week later Eugene Halton departed for 
his home in the city. As he was about to step 
into the carriage he turned and looked at Leo 
who stood beside him, and thought how cherry 
red her lips were, and wondered if she would 
care if he kissed them once; he was so old, 
(twenty-four) and she so young. 

Perhaps she interpreted his thoughts ; at any 
rate, she flashed him a quick, warning glance 
from hersparkling eyes,and with a good-bye and 
slight pressure of the hand, he sprang into the 
carriage and was whirled away. 

Three years passed away before Eugene 
Halton visited Edgemont again, and when he did 
so he was betrothed. He showed Leo his fiancée’s 
photograph one day, and she saw at a glance 
that she was a pretty, shallow, frivolous woman, 
and wondered at his choice. 

«What do you think of it?” asked Eugene; and 
she replied : 

“She is very pretty indeed ;” then, seeing he 
expected more, she added, *‘I wish you happiness 
in your choice.” 

Leo Vance was in her eighteenth year, and 
possessed the same subtle fascination that charac- 
terised her as a child. She had altered very 
little in appearance; grown older looking and 
more beautiful, that was all. Mrs. Avenworth 
had come to look upon her as a daughter, and 
loved her as such. She had cherished the idea 
that some day Leo and her pet nephew, Eugene, 
would marry, and was consequently disappointed 
when she heard of the latter’s engagement. But 
when Eugene told her how happy he expected 
to be, and dwelt upon the virtues of his betrothed, 
she smiled benignly and said: 

* Well, well, Eugene, I am satisfied if you are. 
Now Leo is rather lonely here, I know ; wouldn’s 
Miss Derrington like to pay us a visit?” 

Eugene thought she would, and a week later 
Ada Derrington arrived at Edgemont. Before 
another week had passed Leo knew that her 
eriticism was correct; she was vain and shallow 
and frivolous, and, although love is blind, 
EKugene’s did not blind him entirely, and day by 
day he realised the worldliness of the woman he 
sought to make his bride. 

And now the question arose before him did 
he love her? No, he told himself, it was but 
a passing fancy that her pretty face and artless, 
innocent manner hadinspired. Did helove any 
one ? No, he was about to reply once more, when 
there came before him the remembrance of a 
brilliant, sparkling face with lustrous black eyes 
and waving yellow hair, and reluctantly, it is 
true, he acknowledged that he did. Reluctantly, 
because he was bound to Ada Derrington, 
because his sense of honour was great, because 
he believed that his affections were not recipro- 
cated. 

This last surprised and piqued him not a little. 
He was so used to being flattered and admired 
by the fair sex, so sure of his own irresistible 
power, and when Leo Vancereceived his homage 
indifferently, laughed at his compliments, ridi- 
culed his dainty speeches, he realised that there 
was one woman not susceptible to his fascina- 
tions. 

When he was attentive she was pert ; when ke 
was vexed she was charming; but, througn it all, 
she maintained the womanly dignityand hauteur 
that warned Eugene that trifling or familiarity 
would be dangerous. 

Only once had he overstepped the bounds laid 
before him. They were standing together near 
tne open window, Leo and Eugene, while Adaat 
the piano was singing a ballad. There was no 
other light in the room save the soft effulgence 
of the moon, and Leo looked unusually charm- 
ing. 

She wore a dress of pale pink adorned with 
knots of filmy lace, and white roses at her throat 
and inher sunny hair. Her attitude was care- 
less, yet full of grace, and one white hand b-"> 
back the purple folds that fell from the gilaed 
cornice to the floor. 

Eugene noticed how fairand shapely the hand 
was, and thought he would like to clasp it only 
fora moment and feel the slender fingers tremble 
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as Ada’s had done when he asked her to be his 
bride. 

In another moment his hand hadstolen‘up the 
heavy folds and bound hers, while his head’ was 
bent dangerously nearthe golden.one. Only for 
an instant, however. . Leo turned her head and 
gave him a quick, stern glance that reminded 
him of the little girl he had metin the woods on 
that memorablé summer day. Then-she turned 
and crossed the room to Ada’s side, and ‘in a 
short time their voices ‘rang out on the still air, 
the sweet soprano and Leo’s full contralto. 

Eugene watched them as they sang—watched 
Leo, rather, for his gaze seldomrested on the 
pretty blonde, and when it ‘did’ it revealed 
neither love nor admiration. There were’ both, 
however, in the look he bestowed upon ‘thetall, 
graceful figure at her side, and he knew then 
that he loved Leo Vance deeply and passion- 
ately. 

The next.day, while strolling im the garden, 
he came upon Leo, reclining in a rustic ‘chair, a 
dainty bit of needlework lying on her lap..A few 
commonplace remarks passed between them, 
then there was a long silence. ’ 

“Leo,” said Eugene, at last, bending over 
her, “why are you so indifferent? Don’t’ you 
know I love you ?” 

Stop!’ she exelaimed, and her bright ‘black 
eyes flashed up into his. “How. dare you 
address such remarks to me? You forget your- 
self.” 

**No,” he replied, “Ido not forget ;I wish I 
could. Leo, you are cruel—cruel. . Yes, I love 
you; in spiteof your indifference, in spite of my 
promise to Ada Derrington, I love you.” 

She looked up into-his pale face and saw an 
expression he had never worn before,'a wistful, 
despairing look that touched her tender heart. 
Her eyes softened, and her voice was very kind 
as she said: 

“Tam sorry, Mr. Halton, for: your sake and 
for Ada’s.” 

Her manner encouraged him. 

** Leo,” he whispered, “tell me you’ love me; 
tell me you would be mine were I free.” 

An indignant retort arose to her lips, but with 
that pale, sad face before her she could not utter 
it. 

“No,” she said, “Ido not love, I never‘can. 
Forget meand remain true to your promise. Ada 
will make you a—Joving wife.” 

She could not say a good wife; she felt a doubt 
even as she said loving, and, understanding“ Ada 
Derrington’s nature so well, she pitied the man 
before her. 

* Then this is ‘your answer?” asked Eugene ; 
and Leo bowed her head. 

She could not speak ; something arose in her 
throat and seemed to choke her: She averted 
her head to hide the tears, and when she looked 
round once more Eugene was gone. 

Leo hastened to her own room, and, locking 
the door, sank into.a wide-armed chair, and 
leaned her head on one hand. 

** Cruel fate !’ she murmured. ‘‘ Yes; despite 
my heart-struggles and battles, I love him yet. 
It is there, and refuses to be crushed. On, 
Eugene, Eugene, if you are more miserable than 
myself I pity you!” 

Leo’s love was deep and strong, but her will 
was strong also, and knowing that Eugene Hal- 
ton was bound to another, she resolved to hide 
her love. She knew she could never forget it, 
never cast it from her for ever, butshe could 
secrete it from the eyes of men, so that none but 
herself would know of its existence. 

A few days later Ada Derrington returned to 
her home, and Eugene went with her. When she 
said good-bye to Leo she whispered : 

* 1 wish you would be bridesmaid at my wed- 
ding; it will be quite a grand ‘affair, and m 
dress will be lovely. 1 have it ail planned. 
Eugene is so handsome, too, I shall be quite 
proud of him. F detest homely men. I like 
Eugene for his Greek features. I adore Grecian 
features, don’t you? But tell me, will‘you be 
bridesmaid ?” 

**I shall be obliged to decline the honour,” 
replied Leo; “it-—” 

“What!” interrupted Ada; “not be brides- 
maid at a great wedding, and wear a lovely satin 





dress, and have all the people staring’ at you ? 
Why; it is almost as delightful as being bride! 
I am surprised at you, and sorry too. : Wellj 
good bye; I’ll write you all ‘about it; in. ten 
wéeks, you know.” f 

Eugene then advanced to bid farewell. Then 
he lingered, and looked’ at Léo wistfully, as 
though he wished to say: more. - 

«« Leo,” he whispered, “is it yet no ?” 

«It can-never be otherwise,” she replied. 

« And you would have me marry a wonran I do 


‘not love ?’’ he asked. 


“I would have you remain true to your pro- 
mise,” she said. bs 

« Eugene,” ealled’ Adaj “do come! Ifyou 
talk to Miss Vance much longer I shall: be. jea- 
lous. You’re not a bit polite!’ : 

A frown of-impatience crossed Eugene’s face 
as he turned away and followed his: betrothed to 
the.carriage: ' Then they were/driven’away, and 
Leo,-watching ‘them, wondered :when they would 
meet again. Not for many -years; perhaps; 
and for her .sake and Eugene’sshe half wished 
that'it might be never’ . - 

“ Leo,” said Mrs. Avenworth, a few days later, 
‘you are looking pale and worn; you need a 
change. What.do you say'to a tour on the 
Continent ?” © . 30 

“It would be delightful, answered Leo. 
“ Will’you really'go?” os 

“Yes,” replied the other: “We-will visit 
Italy and Prance and, above all, Germany, 
where Della’s grave is.. I havealways longed 
to see the spot where she was' laid.” 

“It is a beautiful place,” said. Leo, “yet I 
would rather have it here in our own’country.” 

Preparations for the trip’ began: at once, and 
about a month later Mrs. Avenworth and Leo 
started on their travels. 

Everywhere she went. she’was a favourite 
with all. Once she had longed for this’ gay life, 
for admiration and homage, but it failed to in- 
terest her now. 

During her travels she met Mr. Lowry, a 
wealthy English gentleman many years her 
senior. Leo was not‘a coquette, but she could 
not help being bright and’ fascinating, and 
before they had been long acquainted Arthur 
Lowry realised that he loved her. 

It was not the mad, impetuous love of youth; 
but a love deeper and more lasting. In his‘calm,; 
dignified way he confessed to her one day, and 
asked her to be his wife. ron liars 

She respected him, and knew how ood’ and 
noble he was, and what a fond husband he would 
be. 
°« What matters ‘it?” she thought.’: ‘I shall 
never love again. Mr. Lowry isa man; 
why not make him happy? If I. cannot be 
happy; I can at least be content.” ° °' 

« Mr: Lowry,” she replied; “‘let me not de- 
ceive you. I do not love you, but I like and 
respect you. If, knowing this, you are willing 
to make me your wife; I consent.” 

** Then you are mine,” he said; and he pressed 
the kiss of betrothal on-her rosy lips. 

So they were betrothed, and when Mrs. 
Avenworth heard of it she nodded slowly and 
replied : 

** Well, Leo, I am very glad. Since you and 
Eugene could not love each other I would tather 
that Mr. Lowry should be your husband than 
anyone else I know.” 

It was then September, and in the following 
spring Leo intended to return to England.. She 
wished to be married from Edgemont, she said, 
and her lover humoured her whim. af 

One evening, Leo, whilé descending the stairs 
inthe hotel, saw a familiar form approaching 
her, and Eugene Halton ‘stood’ before her. 

She grew very pale, and would have fallen 
had he not stepped forward and caught her. He 
drew het to the darkened reception-room} ‘where 
they found themselves alone. 

' “This is such a surprise,” said: Leo, smiling 
faintly. “I did not know ‘you had left 'Ene- 
land.” ‘ ; 

“You did 
my létter.”” 

“Your letter?” repeated Leo, ‘in “bewilder- 
ment. “Mr. Halton, I received no letter from 
you.” J ee gL . ble 


not?" he ‘cried: I wrote'you ‘i 





tae 

‘Eugene paced the apartment excitedly. 

‘«Is it possible!” he gaid. - “Heo, I wrote you 
a letter about three months ago, apprising you 
of my coming, andwhy, then; you do ho; 
know'that Ada isdead ?” : 

“ Ada Derrington,” said Leo, “ your wife ?” 

No,” Eugene answeretl,“not-my wife. She 
was taken ill one week before the day appointed 
for the wedding and died soon after. Leo,” and 
his voice-wag “very tender, “in that letter I re. 
peated the request made over’a year ago at 
Edgemont.. I thought you. would: understand, 
Tell me now, is it yes orsno'? Say yes, Leo.” 

He outstretched his arms as though to fold 
her in theirclaspj but she’ drew back and her 
brilliant face grew hard and cold. 

“It is still no,” she replied. \** Mr. Halton, I 
am engaged: . We, Mr.) Lowry. and I, will be 
married next ge? 

Eugene st 
her sadly. g 

*He is'a good man,” icontinued: Leo, “and 
loves: me-—” I ( 

“ Not as I love you, Leo.” 

Leo ‘flushed’ and"her eyesodrooped. It was 
growing dark very fast, but there was still light 
enough in the room for her companion to detect 
the emotions depicted upon her countenance. 

* Leo,” he pleaded, “at least tell me if you 
love me.” 

« Whyshould I tell you that ?’’ she; demandei, 
almost fiercely. “What, good couid it possibiy 
do us now?”’, bin gf 

Then, aware she had, made a confession by 
those few words, she turned abruptly and walked 
to the curtained window. 

Eugene followed her... 

* Leo, it is not too late,” he said, 

She laughed hysterically, 

“Yes, itis,” shereplied. ‘* Mr, Halton, honour 
bound.you once ; it holds me now. _ Leave me, I 
beseech you. Your-aunt is upstairs; go to her, 
anywhere, but leave me.” 

“T will go,” said Eugene; “but not to my 
aunt. She does not-know of my arrival ; let her 
remain in ignorance. .She.-would attempt to 
detain me, and I donot care to stay. Leo, is 
this your final answer?” 

“It is,” she said, impatiently. . “Go! go!” 

He turned and left the apartment. On the 
threshold he pausedand looked; back., Leo stood 
with her: head bowed and her hands clasped 
despairingly.. He hesitated instant, then, 
with a fast look, turned and hastened out. into 
the darkness. ; . 

_ So for the second time Leo Vance sent the 
only man she loved from her... — 

he following spring Mr. Lowry, Mrs. Aven- 
worth and. Leo returned to Edgemont, and 
few weeks later the intended marriage took 
lace. 
’ Six years passed by, and when. for the sixta 
time since Leo’s marriage the June roses 
bloomed, Leo came down to Edgemont to herold 
home once more. Her. deep black robes and 
pale face told the sad tale; ;she was a widow. 
During those few years Arthur Lowry had been 
devoted and kind to her, and she grieved deeply 
when grim Death claimed him. f, 

She. was tired of city life, tired of living 
among strangers; so a few months after his 
death she went back to Edgemont and Mrs. 
Avenworth,,who welcomed her warmly. 

A short time after her arrival, Eugene Halton 
paid a visit to his aunt. He believed that Leo 
was abroad with her husband, and when ne 
came upon her in the garden that June day he 
started back and drew his hand across his eyes. 

“It is I,” she.said, smiling. , ‘Did you tnns 
you had met a phantom ?” 

“It was so sudden,” he replied, recovering 
himself. ‘I did not know you were here. . 

He glanced at her dress of deep mourning, 
and knew the story before she said’: 

“ My husband died last February, Mr Halton, 
and I came back to the old home.” F 

He did — a word of i eget 

thy, but both were expressed in the ge 
yreuone he gave her hand; in the kindly glance 
from his blue eyes.’ ‘Then they walked slowly 
to: the house, where Mrs\Avenworth awaited 
them. 
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Eugene longed to renew the subject upper- 
most in his mind, but’ refrained from doing so 
until the following autumn ; and when he did, 
Leo did not reply as she had done previously. 

‘And when the June flowers next filled the 
gardens of Edgemont with fragrance Leo Lowry 
pecame the bride of the man who had waited 
for her eight long years—Eugene Halton. 





GEMS OF THOUGHT. 





No matter what may be your station, you can 
so live that men through you and in you shail 


Onn contented with what he has done stands 
but a small chance of becoming famous for what 
he willdo. He haslaid downto die. The grass 
is already growing over him. 

A MAN may be ‘right in feeling that the 
world can do without him, but every man ought 
to feel that the world needs the best efforts of his 


e. 

Farrn and persistency are life’s architects; 
while doubt and despair bury everything under 
the ruins of endeavour. 

Never chide your husband before company, 
nor prattle abroad of the mishaps at home. What 

ses between two people is much easier made 
up before than after it has taken air. 

He that makes others fear has in’his turn 
more reason for apprehension than his-victims. 

Tue best government is that which teaches 
a man to govern himself; the next best that 
which teaches him how to govern his family; 
the third that which teaches him to govern a 
community. 





STATISTICS. 





Tue years 1874 and 1880 are absolutely with- 
out parallel in the annals of the Scotch herring 
fishery, 1,000,000 barrels having been cured in 
the first of these years, and 1,500,000 in 1880. In 
the decade 1859-68 the average was 670,000 
barrels, and the highest: 830,000. 

Tue PopuLaATION oF. THE ._EartH.—Herren 
Behm and Wagner, in the last edition of their 
cook on the population of the earth, estimate the 
entire population of the inhabited globe at 


1,456,000,000 persons. Europe without counting ' 


iceland and Nova Zembla, is believed. to have 
315,929,000 inhabitants on an area of 176,349°9 
German square miles, or at the rate of 1,791 per- 
sons to the German square mile; Asia is put 
down as having 834,707,000 inhabitants, on 
809,478 square miles—that is, 1,031 persons to 
tue square mile; Africa, as having 205,679,000 
inhabitants on 543,187 square miles, or 378 per- 
sons to the square mile; America, as having 
95,495,000, on 697,138'5 square miles, or 137 to 
the square mile; Australasia, as having 
4,031,000, on 162,609 square miles—that is, 24 
Persons to the square mile ; the Arctic Regions 
are assumed to have $2,000 inhabitants, on 82,091 
square miles, or about one person to every 
Square mile. The stim total, as observed, is 
1,455,923,500 persons, on 2,470,903'4 square 
miles, or at the rate of 589 persons to the Ger- 
re mile. — German empire comprises 
:oLo 0 square miles, with a populati i 7 
ot 44,210,948 persons. SME. 











HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 
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excellent summer dish, easily prepared, and 
sada Beat up three eggs, with pepper 
“es to taste, and a tablespoonful of grated 
es ree or some rich cheese. Puta piece of 
T the size ofan egg into an omelet-pan ; 


88 800n as it is melted i 
. : pour in the eggs, and, 
holding the handle of the pan with om hand, 


‘Handfuls of salt over them. 
_pared the day beforehand, and in the morning 





stirthe omelet with the other by means of a fiat | 
spoon. The moment the omelet begins to set} 
cease. stirring, but keep shaking the pan for a 
moment or so; then with the spoon doubie up 
the’omelet; keep on shaking the pan until the 
under side is of a good colour. Turn it on a 
hot dish, coloured side uppermost, and serve 
quickly. 

Fie Puppine.—Six figs chopped fine after 
boiling them, three'cups of bread crumbs, one- 


|fourth pound of suet, one egg, one-fourth pound 


of sugar, one lemon, grate the rind; one nut- 
meg grated; boil three hours in a tin mould or 
bag. 

CrutiERrs.—Take four pounds of wheat flour, 
half pound of butter, four eggs, one quart of 
milk, one pound and a half of sugar, and a little 


‘ground mace or nutmeg; once ounce carbonate 


of soda; fry them ih lard. 

Cucumsrr Carsup.—Grate three dozen large 
cucumbers and twelve white onions; put three 
They must be pre- 


lay them to.drain; soak a cupful and a half of 
mustard seed, drain it, and add tothe cucum- 
bers, with two spoonfuls of whole pepper; put 
them in’ a jar, cover with vinegar, and cork 
tight; keep in a dry place. 








WHAT? 


Wuat does the bird, born in a gilded cage, 
Know of the wild, sweet freedom of the air 
Outside? the madd’ning thrill of boundless space, 
Bound only by the heavens, blue and fair ? 


What does the child, whose life has never passed 
Beyond the inland, narrow, small, unfree, 

Know of the grand, calm, passionate, wild soul 
That throbs in every movement of the sea? 


What does the man born blind and deaf and dumb 
Know of the sweet, strangesecretsof the earth? 

What do the mountains, standing stern and grim, 
Know of the rapturous mystery of birth ? 


What does the woman, whose soft, silent lips 
Have ne’er been pressed by kisses sweet as pain 
And sad as joy—what knows she of a love 
That all the storms of Time have never slain? 
¥. D. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mrpuat PasHa and the other prisoners con- 
demned to death for complicity in the murder 
of Abdul Aziz, excepting the two who confessed 
to having committed the murder, have been 
sent to Hedsjas, an Arabian province on the 
coast of the Red Sea, where, it is stated, they 
will remain in banishment for life. 

Tue King of Spain has conferred the Silver 
Medal of Honour upon each of the crew of the 
Carnsore (county Wexford) Royal National 
Lifeboat Iris in recognition of their heroism in 
rescuing the crew of the Spanish brigantine 
Paquéte de Terranova as far back as September 
25,1875. 

Tue Berlin papers report that the other day, 
at the village of Anrensdorf, not far from that 
eity, seven children returning home from the 
fields took shelter from a thunderstorm under a 
three. The tree was struck by lightning, and 
all the children were killed on the spot. 

Aw Austrian chemist is said to have devised 
some time ago a new. soporific,. the action of 
which is so rapid and powerful that a few drops 
of it sprinkled on tne head and face will stupefy 
a man in a few seconds, and render him utterly 
defenceless: He gave it the name of Bindiger, 
or “ tamer,” and offered to'sell the secret of its 
preparation to the Austrian Government. But 
the Government has not only refused to pur- 
chase it, but has ordered the police authorities 
to*formally order the inventor to discontinue 
his experiments, and to abstain from using in 





any way his invention, or communicating it 
to others, under pain of being criminally dealt 


| with. 


A noaD locomotive-for war purposes, con- 
structed by Bolle, was recently tried in presence 
of Count Moltke and several other authorities. 
The machine drew five guns with their carriages 
completely equipped, the load amounting to 
800 ewt. The journey lasted about three hours 
and a half, with one halt. The locomotive 
itself weighed 575 cwt., and is capable of draw- 
ing 3,000cwt. The expense is about two marks 
an hour. The velocity was equal to that of a 
troop of infantry, but might be much increased. 
There was no accident of any kind, and a good 
impression was produced. 

A MOVEMENT is on foot in the West of Eng- 
land to mark the tercentenary of the defeat of 
the Armada by the erection of a monument to 
Sir Francis Drake and his comrades in the 
defence of England. The site fixed upon is the 
Hoe, at Plymouth, in full view of the Sound, 
where the English fleet. assembled before 
issuing forth to give battle to the Spaniards. A 
considerable fund, which has receiyed the sup- 
port of the Prince of Wales and other distin- 
tinguished persons, has been raised in Devon 
and Cornwall, and, with the object of giving 
the movement a national turn, a deputation 
from the original committee is, we understand, 
about to visit London and the larger towns 
throughout the country. 

THERE is a rumour that there will be an 
Italian opera started next year in London in 
opposition to the Gye-Mapleson undertaking. 
The enterprise would indeed be a bold one—no 
doubt contending artists might give it a lift. 

Tue freaks of fashion areendless! It wasall 
cotten ten days ago—it is all velvet now. 
Silver has been the rage for the past year or 
two, and to-day it is all gold—gold on blue, 
gold on cardinal red, gold on black satin, and 
gold let into black silk, goldon parasols,and goid 
beads as trimming to dress flounces. You might 
have supposed that Jupiter had descended on 
the earth again in a shower of gold, and that 
all our modern beauties were as much enamoured 
of gold as Dane of old. City men with their 
Japanese fans have quite put the ladies out of 
conceit with their Japanese things, and the 
Japanese parasol has disappeared, although you 
may see a good many parasols of embroidered 
silk on the Japanese pattern—some very start- 
ling ones of blue or cardinal red silk, covered 
with lace. In nearly all cases the lace is bound 
out straight by means of wire. 

Tue husband of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts 
has taken another surname, and is in future 
to be known as William Lehman Burdett- 
Coutts-Bartlett-Coutts. 

Prorsssor Stronz, of the Cincinnati Obser- 
vatory, declares that the late comet has split 
into two. As itis out of sight, we must accept 
his statement upon his responsibility. 

WE are promised the visit of the renowned 
Professor Henry G. Vernon, who has obtained 
such a colossal reputation on the other side of 
the Atlantic for prognosticating the weather 
that he is known all over America ag “the 
Canadian weather prophet.” Professor Vennor 
is a native of Montreal. He scorns the use of 
instruments and ignores the science of weather 
gauging altogether, nevertheless his weather 
prophecies have always been so remarkable for 
accuracy that the Canadian farmer reckons on 
him for directions for sowing and reaping with 
the utmost confidence. Professor Vennor de- 
clares that he owes the skill he possesses 
entirely to observation of the meteorological 
changes of the atmosphere, which are as sub- 
ject to rule as every other movement of nature. 
The professor makes light of the signal office 
and its four and twenty hour predictions. He 
forestalls the weather incidental to the whole of 
the coming year, spring, summer, autumn, 
winter, and hisprophecies have been so correctly 
fulfilled in Canada that the scientific men of 
this country have invited him to come over to 
England and judge of the future weather- 
board here. It is thought that he has dis- 
covered the law of weather cycles and their 
periodical recurrence, 
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Lean, Minw1s and Lizz1x, three friends, would like to” 
correspond with three young gentlemen with a view to 
matrimony. h is nineteen, tall, good-looking. 
Minnie is nineteen, medium height, good-looking. 
Lizzie is tall, blue eyes, good-looking. 

Exinor and IsaBEL, two sisters, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen. Elinor is medium 
height, fair, brown hair, blue eyes. Isabel is twenty- 


Hazy, nineteen, tall, fair, good-looking, would like 1 
correspond with a young lady about sevent 
eighteen, medium height. ne 

Brssiz, eighteen, medium height, fair, blue eyes 
would like to co nd with a young gentleman abou; 


twenty, dark hair eyes. 
Mapam Miscuizy, nineteen, tall, brown hair, haze} 
eyes, fond of home and music, would like to correspond 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our CoRRESPONDENTS are requested to observe that, 
although we never publish their names and addresses, 
we desire to be furnished with them in all cases, in addi- 
tion to selected noms de plume, otherwise communica- 
tions may not receive attention. Noc eis made for 
advertisements appearing on this page, and no responsi- 
bility is undertaken concerning them. 

ALExanpRa W.—We cannot tell you of any better 
course than that you have already pursued. Write 
again or call personally. Copies of testimonials, if you 
can get any, might aid you. 

Jessica’s writing is fair and legible, though it lacks 
good style. 

Youne Porr.—1. See first paragraph of this column. 
2. The supply of “‘ moraland descriptive’ poetry is al- 
ways abundant and very often gratuitous. A list of the 
periodicals wherein such lucubrations are published 
would be too long for the space at our disposal. Make a 
few selections for yourself and write to the editors. The 
value of 100 lines of poetry is so extremely variable that 
no sum can be quoted—fame of author, intrinsic merit, 
suitability for and prosperity of the publication in which 
— are printed being inestimable factors in the calcu- 

tion. 

Eva anp Marian. — Handwriting very plain, but 
strongly suggestive of the schoolroom. 

H. W. Tir.—C being a lunatic, it is necessary that 
some sane person should look after his maintenance and 
administer his property. In the absence of any arrange- 
ment made by the Commissioners in Lunacy A seems to 
be performing this function. But in the event of the 
decease of C, who has not made a will and is not now 
capable of doing so in the eye of the law, his property 
would be aqportioned between the children of the de- 
ceased B (who would divide between them what would 


And looks that would at once repel 
Intruders on her solitude. 

And not a star in heaven could be 

From friendship more remote than she. 


From out her turret window high 
She looked upon the landscape round, 
Held close communion with the sky, 
And in exalted pleasures found 
Her greatest joy—as coldly bright 
As Venus on a wintry night. 


Had she a heart! Ah, who might know 
What passions beat within her breast ? 

What fires burned beneath the snow 
Volcano-like she ne’er had guessed, 

As she within her citadel 

Declared herself invincible. 


It chanced upon a summer day 
When she all lightly was arrayed, 
That love in armour stole that way 
And cast his eye upon the maid; 
Nor for one moment thought I wist 
That she was his antagonist. 


** My troth!” he said, “‘ but she is fair— 
The very one I’d chodse to mate, 
For never did I see elsewhere 
A beauty so immaculate. 
And lest my courage should grow slack 
At once I will begin the attack.” 


Oh, dauntiless love, ’twere vain for me 
Thy plan of action to rehearse, 
Or tell thy deeds of strategy 
In this most unheroic verse. 
Enough to know that strong redoubt 
And iron bars ne’er keep thee out. 


From out her lonely tower she leaned 
So high the common earth above, 


. H. D. by—Charlotte, twenty-nine, tall, fair, fond of 
ome. ‘ 

Rockne Lever by—Annie, nineteen, medium height, 
brown hair, dark eyes, fond of home and children. 

Harrr by — Violet, twenty-three, medium height, 
brown hair, hazel eyes. 

BasurFrvut Jou by—Nellie, eighteen, tall, fair hair, dive 
eyes, of a loving disposition. 

Fiasuine Ligut by—Jemima, twenty, medium height 
brown hair, good-looking, fond of ome: nae a 

Rocxine Lever by—Kate, eighteen, medium height, 
fair, blue eyes, of a loving disposition. 

G. G. by—Daisy, eighteen, medium height, fair, 
golden hair, blue eyes, good-looking, fond of music ana 
dancing. 

H. H. by—Poppy, nineteen, tall, dark, brown hair, 
dark eyes, good-looking, fond of music and singing. 

Harrr by—Loving Milly, twenty-two, fair, zood-look- 
ing, of a loving disposition, fond of home and ciiidren. 

Harry by—Con, tall, fair. | 

Jamss by—Nell, tall, fair. 

Pivotine Bar by—Polilie. 

Compressor Bar by—Maud. 

Cup PLatE by—Lilian. 

Rocxine Lever by—Violet. 

Vi0LeT by—Laz, nineteen, tall, dark, fond of children. 

Diamonpv by—No One to Love Him, nineteen, medium 
height, dark, fond of music and dancing. 

Grorer H. by—Maud, tall, dark. 

Grorgs H. by—Viola, nineteen, medium height, good. 
looking, fond of home. 

Livety Dick by—Evelyn, eighteen, tall, grey eyes, 
good-looking. 

Dasuine BILL by—Ulla, nineteen, tall, dark. 

Vortex by—Greta, twenty-one. 

Darx-krED NELLIE by—Sheet Anchor Jack, tall, fair, 
good-looking, fond of dancing. 

Harry by—Liza B., twenty, tall, dark. 

James by—Laurie C., twenty-two, tall, fair, blue eyes. 
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have been their father’s share), Cand D. A being ille- 
gitimate would have no legal right to any. 
Ienoramus.— Write to the editor of the ** Metal 


And through the vines that intervened 
She caught a hasty glimpse of Love. 

But for a moment, yet she felt 

Her icy heart begin to melt. 
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L1zz1z by—Steam Wheel, a seaman in the Royal Navy, M 
medium height, fair, fond of dancing. 
Anniz by—Hard to Starboard, eighteen, medium 
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to the very root of it. 








music. 
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